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Lecrvre I. 

Introductory remarks, Present state of opi- 
nions on amputstion—on the different periods 
—on the relative value ef pruaary and se- 
condary amputations—uncertain and erro- 
neous character of the premises on which 
some of the most important conclusions 
affecting amputation are founded. Impor- 
tance of the questions involred—difficully of 
obiaining data required to decide them— 
necessary conditions—how far these have 
existed in reference to the facts embodied in 
these lectures—detail of circumstances affect- 
ing them, 

Twkee years ago I submitted to the profes- 

sion, in a very curtailed form, some views on 

the questions involved in the subject of am- 
putation, and the injuries for which its per- 
formance is required.* The opinions, given, 
were drawn from the experience of many 
years active service, during which large hos- 
pitals were under my sole direction and con- 
trol, and sick and wounded in large numbers 
constantly under my observation. The prin- 
cipal facts and views contained in that work, 
found a place at considerable length in the 
pages of Tue Lancer; and they have since 
been very frequently referred to and quoted 
in various publications, periodical and others, 
as meriting some attention. In the very able 

“ Retrospective Address in Surgery, delivered 

in July, 1839, before the Meeting of the Pro- 

vincial Medical Association at Liverpool, by 

J. P. James, Esq., Surgeon to the Devon and 


* Notes on the Medical History and Sta- 
tistics of the British Legion in Spain. 
Churchill, 1838, 

No. 894, 


Exeter Hospital,” I find my opinions and 
statements are referred to in a flattering man- 
ner; and I understand they have also found 
a place in the Retrospective Address of Mr, 
Dodd, of Chichester, delivered this year at 
Southampton. 

Even had I not entertained the intention, 
when I first pablished my little work, of 
giving more at length and in detail the con- 
clusions —then only very briefly stated—with 
all the facts upon which they are based, I 
should have found sufficient inducement, in 
the favourable notice the profession still be- 
stows upon my past labours, to do so now. 

The concluding lines, however, of that 
work pledged me to undertake, at some 
future day, the task I have now completed. 
It has required much time and labour, by 
analysis and classification of cases in nume- 
rous series, to demonstrate to others the cor- 


| rectness of many views, at variance occa- 


sionally with those most generally received, 
but which I, nevertheless, felt firmly con- 
vinced were both true and important. 

It was necessary to arrange each series of 
cases so as to show distinctly their bearing 
not only upon my own views and conclusions, 
but upon the opinions and principles of prac- 
tice advocated by those who have taken a 
prominent part in the attempts of the profes- 
sion to establish the principles that should 
guide us, on correct and unalterable bases. 
In reference to injuries and diseased actions 
which require and warrant amputation—the 
period best fitted for the operation, the super- 
vening actions which endanger or destroy 
life under the great variety of circumstances 
arising from degrees and kinds of injury— 
different modes and periods of operation— 
differences of temperament, age, climate—of 
external and collateral circumstances—these 
are all required to be kept in view as objects 
worthy of investigation, and requiring to be 
tested and proved. 

It would be out of place in a series of 
lectures devoted to investigations and objects 
of a strictly practical nature, to trace back 
the history of amputation, or to show what 
the opinions of surgeons were on the subject 
under consideration, a century ago. My daty 
is to bring before the profession the opinions 
of a ae and acted upon as 
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established principles of practice—to inquire 
how far they are founded upon correct pre- 
mises—with what errors they are chargeable 
—whether these extend to the conclusions on 
which modern practice is founded. Finally, 
to trace the ultimate consequences of these 
conclusions upon the various classes of am- 
putations, and severe injuries or diseases 
affecting the health and safety of the limb in 
the first instance, and subsequently the life 
of the patient. 

It may appear to some, on a the 
title of these lectures, that to write on the sub- 
ject of amputation—on the relative value of 
primary and secondary operations, Xc., is 
“ precher a la conversion ;” that the questions 
have been long and definitively settled, the 

ies for which amputation should be em- 

yed fully determined, &c.; that, in a 
word, any farther facts, opinions, or argu- 
ments on these and all other points connected 
With amputation are superfluous, and the 
labour a work of supererogation. 

I say this may appear to others, for I went 
to the field myself, fully relying upon the | 
“ settled questions,” determined to have no 
secondary amputations if I could avoid it, 
and no delay in operating on cases where I 
could not entertain a well-founded hope of 
saving a useful limb. With such strong | 
reer gr and firm belief in what I had 

m taught in the schools, I eatered upon 
my responsible duties. It was not long be- 
fore many results first surprised and then 

me, creating very serious doubts in 
my mind. Primary operations, followed by 
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had framed the rule connie were drawn 
from false premises, proved occasionally 
to be as erroneous as the data. 2. That even 
where the conclusions were correct, they 
were often so by mistake, if I may be allowed 
the expression ; that is, they were illogical, 
and in reality inconsistent with the premises 
on which they were su to be founded. 
3. That the advocates of each set of opinions 
frequently contradicted themselves, and even 
others. These statements will be reproduced 
in detail, and amply borne out, by individual 
facts as by general results, in the course of 
these lectures. 


The various questions connected with am- 
putation, so long agitated, so warmly dis- 
cussed for more than half a century, are yet 
to settle definitively, and the present observa- 
tions are offered as contributions towards 
the effecting so desirable an object. Al- 
though Sir George Ballinghall, in his last 
edition (in 1838) of a valuable work on 
Military Surgery, seems to consider all the 
more important questions finally determined, 
yet he passes in review many points on which 
he cites opposite opinions, and others where 
he specifies a want of sufficient evidence, 
Thus, p. 368, “1 kaow of no comparative 
estimate of the results of amputations per- 


formed by the circular incision and by the 


double flap, which will enable us to decide 
their respective merits by the test of experi- 
ence.” This is the latest writer on the subject. 
The general tendency of very recent ge 
such as Gendron, Hayward, Norris, 
others, who have given opinions and the 


death, which, according to my guides, should | results of their experience to the profes-ion, 
have lived: secondary amputations giving | is in direct opposition to the doctrines taught 
cases of recovery under the most dishearten-| by the majority of surgeons in the French 
ing circumstances. I felt it absolutely neces-| and English armies, at the close of the great 
Sary to penetrate the cause of these seeming | continental wars in 1815. Even at that 
contradictions, which unsettled all my pre- | period, Guthrie, Hennen, and aoe 
Viously-formed convictions. In labouring to | who gave the results, and may be conside 

dissipate them by careful observation where’ in some sense as the medical historians of 
opportunities were abundant, at the bedside, | the British army-practice ; Mr. Hutchinson 
and subsequently by reflection, searching and Sir Stephen Hammick, in a similar 


either to confirm the truth and correctness of 
the premises and conclusions on which I had 
previously acted, or prove them to be erro- 
neous, I satisfied my own mind at last. It 
may be useful to anticipate similar doubts in 
the minds of those who may have to decide | 
the questions practically, as I had, for the 
lives and limbs of their fellow-creatures ; the 
doubts and the grounds for them ; the series 
of facts, and the reasoning which wrought in 
me conviction, I propose to bring forward ia 
these lectures ; convinced that by facts most 
carefully sifted and by reasoving, should the 
questions incident to the subject of amputa- 
tien be decided ; and not by rapid generalisa- 
tions, loose analogies, and unhesitating asser- 


sense, of the navy; and Barons Larrey and 
Percy, of the French army, together with 
several authors of more fugitive productions 
in both countries,differed essentially ; although 
the general purport of their labours presented 
something of unanimity in reference to the 
advantage of the primary period for amputa- 
tion; yet they widely diverge from each 
other, sometimes as to premises, and at others 
in conclusions. The whole of these writers 
succeeding Vaure, Le Conte, and John Hun- 
ter, who had maintained opposite doctrines. 

The tendency of most of the writers for the 
last few years, as I have stated, drawing 
their facts chiefly from civil hospitals, is 
again to support the views, to a certain 
extent at least, of John Hunter, and others of 
his peri 


is glance, I think, may suffice to show, 
that neither the one set of doctrines nor the 


other have yet been based upon irrefragable 


|| 
tions or opinions. In the progress of my | 
inquiries, the first satisfactory conclusions 
obtained, though tardy, were of a nature to 
lead rapidly to many others; viz. 1. Many 
of the leading conclusions on which authors | 


points, we have the of the writers 
there was a want of data. Dr. Thom- 


son, who may be cousidered, in his observa- 


tions on some 6900 wounded, resulting from 
the battle of Waterloo, to give the wy results 
of British military practice, although by | 

he confirms the same general tenden- 
pont a fact subversive of our confi- | 
dence in the ouly numerical results on which | 
the opinion was founded. He says, p. 226, 


equally so with that which is stated by M. 
Larrey aod Mr.Guthrie to have been obtained 
in some other countries ; aud what is curious, 


remarkable in the results of primary than of 
the secondary amputations.” 

Again, p. 241, “ It may be doubted 
whether the practice of immmediate amputa- 
tion would be proper or necessary in all these 
cases, could the wounded be conveyed di- 
rectly into convenient hospitals, in which 
they might remain during the period necessary 
for their recovery ; for we have no data by 
which it is possible for us to judge very aceu- 
rately what proportion of them would recover 
j how many would require 
amputation ata late period, and of those in 
which recovery should take place ; in what pro- 
portion the limbs would be usefui, or remain 
useless and troublesome.” In reference to 
fractures of the thigh, also, p. 249, “ A series 
of observations, much more extensive than 
any we yet possess, will be required, in order 


to enable us to determine what is the usual | 


proportion of those who recover from frac- 
tures of the thigh-bone in its differeut parts 
by mu-ket-bullets, and of those recovering | 
who have suffered gun-shot fractures of the | 
thigh bone.” 

But independent of these admissions of 


INJURIES REQUIRING AMPUTATION, 
: and, indeed, in reference to many | 


While Vaure, Le Conte, Hunter, &e., in- 
sisted upon the fatal consequences of a@ 
|second shock to the system by amputation 
immediately after an injury, exaggerating, 
, or too widely generalising the effects imme- 
' diate and remote, they partially forgot the 
inevitable evil consequences, of a limb irre- 
| mediably injured, remaining attached to the 
| body, and provoking the most fatal actions, 
inflammatory and sympathetic. The other 
party who succeeded them, Larrey, Guthrie, 

chinson, Xc., erred not less by denying or 
ove: rlooking the fact, that there isa second shock 
occasioned by amputation, and that it does 
and must increase the immediate chances of 
death, and substitute one train of accidents 
for another. Thus De la Martiniere says, 
“ L’amputation faite a propos ne peut pas 
étre regardée comme une enterprise téué- 
raire qui ajouteroit de nouvelles sources 
d’accidens a ceux qui tourmentent les bles- 
sés puisque on ne fait que substiiuer une 
plage aussi simple qu'il est facile de la procu- 
rer.” Not a word of any shock or danger 
pea the amputation! Again, Mr, 
Guthrie, following in the same track, says, 
“Instead, then, of inflicting an additional 
| injury on the original one, and increasing 
the general symptoms of irritation in those 
persons with extensively lacerated and 
complicated wounds, they were completely 
relieved, became calm, tranquil in mind’and 
body,” &e. 

Whether amputation quickly following a 
wound increase the general symptoms 
irritation, or not, may be a question; pro- 
bably, in the worst kind of cases, it may 
not increase them ; for the injury itself would 
produce the worst; and, moreover, the very 
shock itself will often act by exhaustion as 
a sedative. But, even in these cases, if it 
do not increase them, certainly very often it 
does not prevent the development of an 
irritative fever, and symptoms, and effects, 


observer. 


the want of correct and accurately-classified apparently depending on the double shock 
data, by the chief writers of the year 1815, | to the nervous system, which are fatal. It 
who, coming after Hunter, Percy, and Lom- cannot seriously be disputed, that amputa- 
bard, directed their whole efforts to refute tion is an additional injury and a shock, not 
the doctrines taught by the latter, The in-/ inferior, in many instances, to the original 
consistencies and contradictions evident in one inflicted by the injury ; and that it is 
the premises and conc!usions of the various “impossible to “ substituer une plage aussi 
writers of that period, who undertook to simple,” without causing a violent and dan- 
prove their predecessors entirely wrong, are gerous sbock. 
in themselves sufficient to render it clear that, | Mr. Guthrie himself, in another page, 
although they each may ultimately come to | says, “ I allow amputation to be a violence 
nearly somewhat similar conclusions, yet superadded to the injury—a violence that 
there are contradictions which must go far to occasionally destroys the patient. But it as 
neutralise or nullify the otherwise convincing freque ntly does so after secondary as pri- 
unanimity of decision. | mary.” It is equally capable of demon- 
One great error runs through the discus- stration, that there is a train of dangerous 
sion maintained by the advocates for delayed | symptoms attributable to the shocks of this 
amputation on the one hand, and the later operation—where no other injury or shook 
writers who reprobated such practice on the had been received — however easily and 
other; and as they are both sufficiently ob- simply the clean incised wound may be 
vious, implicit faith could not be placed on | substituted for a lacerated limb. How ‘et 
— to rely upon the conclusions of 


107 
“ The results of the amputations performed 
ia Belgium might, on the whole, be said to 
be successful, though it certainly was not 


108 


principles, that they each overlook most 
essential and important features, or overlook 
at one moment what they bring forward at 


another. 
But they are not even consistent, for De 


la Martiniere, alluding to the prevalent 
cause of ill success in primary amputa- 


tions, seeks to explain it in part by means 
subversive of his previous opinion—he says 
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the same data; that enlightened by some 
experience, and with a mind duly prepared, 
no one can proceed to analyse the opinions 
supported by the two parties, without per- 
ceiving that erroneous data, arguments, and 
conclusions, abound in both; that sometimes 
the two parties nearly agree, though from 
apparently dissimilar premises, while they 
as widely differ in other instances from 


itis to be attributed, “a la peu abondance | the consideration of similar facts; that each 
des forces des blessés, aux dispositions in-| party abounds in contradictions and incon- 
flammatoires, a irritation du genre nerceux ;” | sistencies of the individuals with each other, 
and he proceeds to add, that in effect we do agreeing, even occasionally, with few opi- 
observe them when amputation is performed | nions sustained by their adversaries. Thus, 
at a much later period, when the system | to take the works and data furnished by all 
has been reduced, &c., the patient is /ess| sides, it would be impossible to form anew 
liable to these perilous accidents—that is, a natural division, according to the opinions, 
when a single shock is only suffered instead into two opposing classes of authors, In 
of a double one. If we turn, however, to | some instances, the nominal advocates for 
Larrey on the same side, he gives, as the re- delayed amputation will be found support- 
snit of his latest experience, viz., of the | ing opinions, and bringing forward facts, 
wounded of July, 1830; and as confirming | which, duly estimated, are strong evidences 
all his former opinions, the statement, that | in favour of primary, and vice versa. Where 
* secondary amputations have generally been 80 much of truth and error seems tu abound 
followed by violent orages.” Both cannot, with contradictions and inconsistencies, it 
be correct, for they are diametrically op-| cannot be matter of surprise that, notwith- 
posed to each other. standing the results of the last continental 

Boucher, again, the refuter of the opinions | war have been held by superficial inquirers 
of M. Vaure, speaking of M. Vaure’s suc-/to have settled the question between the 
cess in ten different amputations, says, it | advocates of opposite opinions in relation 
only, proves that the state of weakness which to amputation, the question should still be 
is not the result of deterioration of the solids perpetually recurring in practice ; these very 
and vitiation of the fluids, as it frequently | mconsistencies, errors, and contradictions, 
is in such cases, is more favourable to ampu. | becoming evident at the bed-side, and de- 
tation than a state of greater vigour—the | stroying all confidence in the most stoutly 


very point M. Vaure maintaine’. maintained opinions of either side, 

Mr. Guthrie, in speaking of the same 
subject, argues that the reaction of the con- 
stitution, producing high inflammatory fever, 
can be more readily suppressed, and with 
more safety to health, than an irritable con- 
stitution; he contradicts Boucher, and at 
the same time seems to forget altogether the 
fact about stated inferences as a matter of 
course, that in any actions supervening on 
secondary amputation we have to struggle 
against an “ irritability of constitution.” 
But there lies the que-tion—are all cases 
reduced by discharge, irritable? Certainly 
not; and here isa proof of contradiction be- 
tween two advocates of the same general 
conclusions, and of logical deduction, from 
what I must believe to be erroneous pre- 
mises. Instances such as these are "ost 
frequent throughout the writings on this 
subject. Mr. Gathrie concludes by saying, 
“that as the military surgeons of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s time supported one side of the ques- 


tion, and the military surgeons of 1815 sup- | 


ported the opposite, one party must cer- 
tainly be in error.” This seems very un- 
deniable ; but, nevertheless, the truism is 
more apparent than real. 


| If we required any proof of this feeling, as 
‘a general result of practice, and the study of 
the facts and opinions of these writers on 
both sides, we shall find it in the general 
tenor of the majority of the contributions to 
our knowledge of the history and progress 
of amputations which have appeared withia 
the last ten years in Germany, in France, in 
America, and in England. The tendency 
of all, with few exceptions, is to re-open the 
discussion, expressing doubts of the correct- 
ness of the prevailing opinions established 
by the writers of 1815, and showing a dis- 
position to return rather to the convictions of 
the authors preceding those, viz. of John 
Hunter's time, the purport of whose opi- 
nions were held to be diametrically opposed. 
This assumption, however, being only par- 
tially correct, for many of the points which 
have been most strenuously maintained by 
the former, were already conceded by the 
latter. 

Enough, I think, has been shown to prove 
that the endeavour, on my part, to analyse 
the sources of this confusion in premises and 
‘conclusions, and by the aid of a new senes 


It seems to me, | of observations in the field and in the hos- 


and I trust to be able to prove, that the con- pital, to point out the inconsistencies and 
clusions of both parties are frequently based 
apon false premises; while at other times 
very opposite conclusions are drawn from 


| contradictions, eliminate errors, and draw 
| from correct premises the legitimate conclu- 
| sions that should form our guides in practice, 


“se 
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is not a work of supererogation. In any set 
of principles, whenever an inconsistency or a 
contradiction appears, its tendency must be 
to unsettle the conviction on which we had 
previously relied. Unless the conclusions 
affecting the questions of amputation are 

aced on proper bases, they will always be 
iable to change and subversion, even though 
they may be essentially correct ; any errors, 
founded either in the premises or deductions, 
must necessarily tend to unsettle opinions on 
this momentous subject, and give rise to a 
vacillating, uncertain, and erroneous prac- 


Many of the data which writers had indi- 
vated, as wanting to enable them to form an 
accurate judgment on some points of prac- 
tical importance, I hope to be enabled to 
supply. The comparative results of ampu- 
tations (at the three different periods, trst 
defined by Boucher) in civil hospitals, for 
injuries resulting from the accidents of civil 
life ; and these, again, compared with the re. 
sults of amputation for chronic diseases, have 
never been, so far as I know, more than 
guessed at. This is a desideratum, I trust, 
also, to accomplish, to a certain extent at 
least. 

No question of greater importance ever 
comes before the surgeon, and, in a wilitary 
practice, none more frequently, than that of 
the propriety of attempting to save a lace- 
rated and fractured limb; or the necessity, 
on the other hand, of at once removing it. 

It is not a mere question of limb, but of 
human life and suffering. To attempt to save 
a limb when useful cure is hopeless, in a large 
proportion of cases, ends in the death of the 
patient, after weeks, or months, and occa- 
sionally years, of fruitless pain and misery. 
To amputate, where by more judicious sur- 
gery an useful member might be saved, is to 
inflict a grievous and unnecessary loss upon 
the patient, besides subjecting him to the 
perils of an amputation. 

More need scarcely be said, to show how in- 
teresting is the field of surgery,—how impor- 
tant the results, and especially how valuable 
are accurately-recorded facts on which we 
can rely, to form a judgment of the nature, 
progress, and gravity of the supervening 
actions, on amputation performed at differ- 
ent periods,—for different kinds and degrees 
of injury or disease ; and these, again, under 
different external and collateral circum- 
stances, 

That such data have long formed a desi- 
deratum, and the want of them been often 
experienced, the very cursory glance already 
made through the records of military sur- 
gery, have shown. 

Nor can it be matter of surprise, that even 
the late continental wars should not have 
enabled the respective medical staff to furnish 
these data. Something more than zeal and 
talent on the part of the medical staffs,—than 


of cases,—nay, something more even than 
commodious and well-regulated hospitals, is 
required to render the collection and accurate 
arrangement of such facts, in a complete 
form, possible. It is necessary that when 
the wounded are received, they should 
remain till the result of the cases is esta- 
blished, under the direction and observatioa 
of the same medical officer. It is not less 
necessary that the zeal and number of the 
medical staff, at the chief officer's disposal, 
should be adequate to the daly record of 
detailed notes im every case presenting fea- 
tures of interest, as regards the individual, 
or as forming one, however uninteresting in 
itself, of a class. Atthe same time, the num- 
ber under treatment at one time, should not 
be so great as to prevent the superior medi- 
cal officer comparing and superintending 
notes and cases; thus becoming responsible 
for the correctness of the former, and able 
to speak of all with the weight aud the con- 
viction of persona! observation. 

it may be said, and indeed it was urged 
by one of my critics, in 1838, when I pointed 
out the importance of these conditions, that 
such a combination of favourable circum- 
stances fur study and observation could never 
be obtained. I have it at heart, to prove 
that I contemplated no impossibility. That 
such opportunities must be rare, | am ready 
to admit ; and most rare, when the war is 
carried on by the largest armies, and over 
the greatest extent of country; for under 
these circumstances, the constant change of 
wounded from one station to another, the 
fearful influx of numbers at particular pe- 
riods, all contribute to render the attempt to 
record facts, in complete series, impossible. 

Such opportunities, in truth, can only 
occur when an army is in lines, defending 
them for a considerable period against re- 
peated attacks, and the hospitals in perma- 
nent stations near at hand, or in a beleagured 
city. In seven years’ active service in the 
field, there is only one period exteading 
through any length of time, where | was 
placed in a position to collect, with the ne- 
cessary accuracy and completeness of detail, 
whole classes and consecutive serics of cases, 
although I had previously been nearly a 
year ina besieged city. In Oporto, however, 
some of the conditions were wanting, and 
thus, to a certain extent, defeated my efforts, 
The facts of interest collected in the hospitals 
under my charge, at that time, are indeed 
numerous ; yet, with the exception of one or 
two of the more important classes, of which 
amputation is one, 1 am not sufficiently 
assured of their including all the cases to 
veoture to make use of them otherwise than 
in an isolated form. 

If aseries be given, and there be one omis- 
sion, the result is incorrect. With this truth 
before me, I have taken care, in the statisti- 
cal returns constructed for these lectures, to 


- many battles and their proportionate number | confine the number of fractures, involving 
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and not involving articulations, which were 
submitted to treatment and not amputated, 
to those which occurred at San Sebastian, | 
im the years 1836-7. The whole of such 
cases are thus included, which resulted from 
all the actions fought within a given period 
im the vicinity of the lines formed to cover 
that fortress. 

These cases were all received into the Hos- 
pital of San Telmo, of 600 beds. treated under 
my own personal direction the whole period, 
with a numerous, efficient, and zealous medi- 
cal staff, to carry out my views, Most of the 
actions were fought within a league of the 
hospital, the greatest distance three leagues, 
and the wounded were generally received 
within a few hours after they had been in- 
jured «nd there retained. The hospital was 
vast, well ventilated, and admirably situated, 
supplied with good diet, medicines, and all 
essential requisites for treatment. 

In reference to the amputations, however, 
these, forming a class of their own, extend 
over many additional periods, wherever I 
could feel assured that my records compre- 
hended the whole number of any given series. 
Thus, the statistical returns to which I -hall 
direct attention in these papers, which give 
some of the results of my own practice, in- 
clude 107 amputations ; a number, it may be 
urged, too smali to determine any important 
question conclusively in the minds of the 
profes-ion. It may be so; but having watched | 
not the progress of that number only, but 
more than 200 in addition, and obtained 
convictions which I find are confirmed by 
the results of these series, each complete, 
I cannot but think views so supported may 
be worthy of attention. The amputations 
comprised in the tables include all arising 
from the British wounded in | 


Nine attacks and sorties at Oporto ; 
One action in Estramadura ; 
Nine in the North of Spain. 


And there is one circumstance attending 
these cases which adds to their value,—all 
the wounded of each series were under the 
same general conditions of distance from the 
hospital, mode of transport, under the same 
general principles of treatment, and for the | 
most part under the same roof; the majority | 
patives of these islands, and ranging about | 


the same age—from 20 to 30 years of age, | 
therefore, are | 


artisans and peasants—all, 
analogous in many essential features. 

Noof No. of 

_ Cases. Amput. 

1, Gun 60 


plicating jomts....... 


2. Ditto, involving the arti- 
3. of > 
ease leading to amputa- 8 8 


272 
The total number of cases, therefore, is 
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272, the am amounting to 117, upam 
which are founded the various conclusicas, 
The two first classes are exclusively the 
casualties of military life. In order to com- 
plete the task I proposed for myself, I have 
formed two tables ; one of all the amputations 
occurring in the Massachusetts Hospital from 
its formation, in 1822 to the end of 39, a 
period of 17 years. The second cuateianal 
the cases performed in the hospital of Penn- 
sylvania, from Jan. 1831 to Jan. 1840. [ 
have further separated these classes into im- 
juries and diseases. The materials of these 
tables are furnished by the “ North American 
Journal” for August, 1838, and May, 1840; 
the first by Dr. Hayward, one of the surgeons 
of the Massachusetts Hospital; the second 
by Dr. Norris, also one of the surgeons of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. Dr. Norris gives 
us 79 cases; Dr. Hayward, 67. The retarns 
of Dr. Norris and Dr. Hayward leave no 
doubt in my mind of their completeness as 
to numbers and accuracy. I speak of the 
results which they show, therefore, with the 
same confidence, so far as their details ex- 
tend, as I do of those which I myself have 
recorded :— 


109 Amputations for gunshot injuries ; and 
= Civil injuries of civil life, or chronic 


diseases ; 
‘254 Gives a fair number on which to draw 
conclusions. 
Of the general results furnished 
Phillips, in the “ Medical Gazette, 
may contain complete series, but as hay J is 
no evidence that they are not imperfect in 
this sense, collected in fragments from many 
sources, I do not feel warranted in taking 
any of the numbers as good and sufficient 


evidence in deciding questions where the 
omission of an unit, or a single case in any 


| series, will invalidate the total result and the 


legitimate conclusion. The same reasoning 
holds good with the large return of the 


| British Peninsular army during the last six 


months of 1813, setting aside the absence of 
very essential details. 1 think it more than 
doubtful how far one may depend upon the 
whole that occurred over the whole breadth 
of Spain were included, or what modification 
any omissions might have occasioned. 

The circumstance to which I have alluded, 
viz., the exceeding rareness of the 
nity of collecting such information as I have 
c in a continuous and complete form, 
must add to the value, if the facts be shown 
to be accurate. And with respect to these, 
I may add that I have been more anxious to 
| furnish data worthy of confidence on which 
others might reason, and from which they 
may draw their conclusions, than to enforce 
the views and opinions | shall state as the 


since I first 

i now into 
bare 
considered the nature of my task, and that 
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shall not intrude on the profession any 
y-formed conclusions, but facts carefully 
analysed and opinions maturely weighed. 

I have already stated the object I have in 

, Viz., to determine, by a consideration 

connected with the subjec 
principles of practice, MILITARY and 
i complicated injuries of the ex- 


x these principles on a solid 
and legitimate deductions, that 
less open to doubt, and less 
be subverted, than those existing, 
from their contradictions and 


principles applicable to the question of am- 

tation for chronic disease, showing their 

mg upon the latter class of cases by 
comparative results. 


GENERAL MEETING 
or THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue general meeting of the association 
was held at Exeter Hall, oo Thursday 
evening, the Sth instant. The attendance 
Was so numerons that many gentlemen were 
unable to gain admittance. 

Dr. Weuster, on taking the chair, said,— 
It gives me very great pleasure again to 
meet the members of this association, espe- 
cially so numerous a company as I now see 
before me. By an accidental circumstance 
we are placed in the very spot where, four 

rs ago, this association received its final 

press, aod from whence its objects were 
made known to the profession aod the 
public, and its laws promulged, At that 
time, though our ceuse was strong, many of 
its friends stood aloof; we had much oppo- 
sition with which to contend; a part—cer- 
tainly ao insignificant part—of the medical 
press was ordered by its task-masters to 


interest taken in our prsaetingne and if 
we contrast the state of the profession now 
with what it was four years ago, I think we 
, have great cause to congratulate ourselves 
upon what bas been accomplished. We 
have been the means of rousing it to a sense 
of its duties, of its own interests, and of 
those of the public. (Applause.) We have 
now arrived at an important crisis, and 
having aroused the profession from 
apathy into which it bad sunk, let us turn 
to salutary and good purposes its present 
display of zeal and energy, and in doing so 
we shall require much firmness, caut 
aod judgment, I have often felt the want 
power, adequately to plead the cause of the 
profession, I wish you bad a presideat 
jendowed with the eloqueace of Demos- 
thenes, the fervour of Putt or of Chatham, or 
the spirit-stirring language of a Burke or a 
Fox. I feel that I have none of these 
qualities; but I rejoice that I need them 
not: for, after all, ours is the cause of rea- 
son, of justice, of truth, and of the pablic 
good, I, therefore, require none of the ad- 
ventitions aids of rhetoric. Geotlemen, 
it is well, now and then, to revert to first 
principles, and I would refer to the spirit in 
which the association commenced, and the 
principal objects which it was then stated 
to embrace. They were—1, To promote 
union and cordiality among all professional 
brethren, by cultivating kind, friendly feel- 
ings and honourable conduct towards each 
other; 2, To obtain an uniform national 
system of representative medical govera- 
meot; 3, To press for the adoption of higher 
and uniform tests of preliminary and medical 
education; 4, To insist upon an equal enjoy- 
ment of professional rights and privileges, 
and an equal protection from the laws; 6, 
To oppose and remove al! professional griev- 
aces, aod all abuses in medical affairs; 6, 
To form a benevolent fund for distressed pro- 
fessional brethren, and their widows aad 
orphans ; 7, To protect ite members from all 


| illegal or unjust prosecutions, and to afford 
jthem advice aod Iegal assistance when 


write against us, and many gloomy predic. deemed necessary; 8, To oppose all dis- 


tions were uttered that the association could 


honourable or unprofessional conduct; to 


not long exist. Many prior attempts had | promote the welfare aod prosperity of its 
been made to unite the profession, but they | owa budy in particular, and to uphold the 


had all failed. Upon that occasion none of 
the corporators came forward to defend 
themselves, though they koew of our meet- 
ing, 00r to oppose any of the propositions 
that were made. One gertieman, a learned 

fessor from a liberal institution, came 

o with the view, as he afierwards said, 
of joining us; but he was so frightened by 
the picture which it was then 


dignity, respectability, aod usefuloess of 
the whole medical profession. The question 
will naturally be asked, Have these objects 
been attained? With regard to many of 
them ana affirmative answer can be given. 
A degree of unity now exists which never 
prevailed before in the profession, many 
similar associations having been formed in 
various parts of the three kingdoms, The 
benevolent fund has been favourably pre- 
gressing, which I rejoice to know, though I 
would much rather this should be a matter 
of right than of charity. (Cheers.) The 
profession are, I believe, now fully aware of 
the position ia which they stand; but an- 
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tremities, and especially in reference to am- 
putation, the periods and modes of perform- 
ance. T 
basis of fi 
they may 
liable to 
because f 
inconsistencies ; finally, to render thos 

draw of the corporations, that he left the 
room, and has never since come back. 
(Laughter.) Gentiemen, our meeting here 
at all to-night is a proof of oar success and 
of our utility ; but to meet ia such numbers 
io a signal triemph, and clearly marks the 
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other object which we have in view, is to 
enlighten the public. The battle which we 
have before us is not that of the profession 
merely. No! it is emphatically a public 
question ; for they are deeply concerned in 
having a highly-qualified class of medical 
men as their attendants, and in having the 
public health cared for, which hitherto has 
not been the case. The government have 
been equally negligent with the corporations, 
as it regards the institation of a responsible 
board of health. In fact, the great arrange- 
ments of a medical police have been totally 
disregarded. Thus the interests of the pub- 
lic and of the profession are inseparably 
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Warbarton on the subject of medical affairs, 
that gentleman was astonished to learn that 
the council of the College of Surgeons did 
not put into their own pockets the whole of 
the £12,000 or £14,000 per anoum, of which 
they are in the receipt, and which he un- 
| derstood was the case. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
| He also observed, that when he joined the | 
| College of Surgeons some thirty or forty 
| years ago, there were not above filty or sixty 
'gentiemen admitted in a year; whereas the 
present number averaged from five hundred 
to seven hundred. He said he was not op- 
| posed to medical reform in a cautious way, 


|if there was anything to reform; he would 


bound together, just as good and evil are | be glad to see things going on smoothly, but 
said in the fable to be so united, that.if you | when he saw that the College of Surgeons 


secure the one the other will follow. Ifan 
injury be inflicted on the profession, it is 
reflected back on the public; and if the 
public do not assist us in procuring wise 
medical regulations on the most ealarged 
basis, the consequences will fall on them- 
selves. (Cheers.) It is altogether unneces- 
sary for me now to dwell upon the evils of 
the medical corporations. I have done so 
upon former occasions, especially in the 
address, since published, which I had the 
honour of delivering when the association 
was founded ; and, moreover, other gentle 
men will have to recur to this topic daring 
the evening. But, perhaps, we ought not 
to blame these corporators to the extent 
which some might feel inclined to do. Tadi- 
vidually they are composed of amiable, 
estimable men, many of whom we love aod 
respect ; and | believe that if [ had been one 
of them, [ might have walked in the same 
steps which they have pursued. They have 
been taught to look forward to the stations 
they hold both as rewards and honours, 
Honours they are not, for they are not coa- 
ferred for merit nor by the voice of the 
profession —(Cheers)— pecuniary rewards 
they may be, since many of them have made 
these institutions conducive to the interests 
of their pockets and their families in a va- 
riety of ways. (Hear, hear.) Many of these 
gentlemen, however, have, I believe, coa- 
scientiously acted up to what they consider 
to be their duty, They think they have 
been doing right, and they never thought 
otherwise. They think that in condacting 
the routine duties of their office as examiners 
and councillors, and now and then making 
a few simple alterations in their carricula 
of stady, or instituting a prize in compa:a- 
tive avatomy, &c., they have been doing 
at things ; whereas, in fact, they have 
asleep, neglecting those things which 

they ought to have done, or, if awake, doing 
the things which they ought mot todo. Not 
long since I had a conversation with one of 
the council of the College of Surgeons, an 
amiable, excellent, and most influential 
member of our profession, and he told me 
that ia an interview which he had with Mr, 


was backed by public opinion, and by the 
numbers who came forward to join it as 
volunteers—there being no law to compel 
them—he considered that little could be 
wrong regarding it. I replied, that such an 
argument was like a two-edged sword, 
which cut two ways, Great numbers might 
go to the college, because the examinations 
were insignificant and the cearriculam was 
easy; in addition to which no person could 
hold a pablic surgical appointment in Eng- 
land, uoless he had received a diploma from 
the college. Such are the feelings which 
may exist in the minds of some of the cor- 
porators. But while we would not condemn 
the corporations unjastly, I believe we shall 
all agree in severely censuring them, one 
and all, for their culpable supineness, when 
the vital interests of the profession and the 
poor were at stake, Io all our stroggics 
with the poor-law commissioners, and in 
the late struggle respecting the Vaccination 
Bill, these corporations have not presented 
a single petition to Parliament, nor held up 
a finger to assist us in any one instance— 
(Hear, hear,)—in fact, we are treated, as 
Mr. Key has well said, like “ aliens ;” and 
if we dare to complain, or try to recover our 
just rights, we are looked upon as pestilent 
fellows, and “ turners of the world upside 
down.” (Great applause.) The question 
now arises, how are these things to be reme- 
died? All acknowledge that some remedies 
are necessary. We have been looking for a 
measure of reform from Mr. Warburton for 
the last seven years, but unfortanately his 
Bill bas not reached as till within the last 
two weeks. I do not wish to say anything 
disrespectful of Mr. Warburton, I believe 
that the profession owes him a debt of deep 
gratitade. He was one of the pioneers of 
medical reform; but whether he has taken 
enlarged and statesmanlike views of this 
great question is another point. It will 
scarcely be expected that I should now go 
into all the heads and tails, intricacies of 
language (almost amounting to an unknown 
tongue), of Mr. Warburton’s Bill; bat I 
cannut help saying, that there are a great 
many things in it which bad better been 


omitted, and many things omitied which 
ought to have been included. I wrote to 
Mr. Warburton a few days ago, apprising 
him of this meeting, and stated the probabi- 
lity of some resolutions being passed having 
reference to his measure. Being a lover of 
fair play, Linclosed him a ticket, and begged 
to be favoured with his company, Jn reply 
to the invitation, I received the following 
letter yesterday morning :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for your 
admission ticket, but I shall not attend the 
meeting; for when I have any Parliamen- 
tary business in hand, I always endeavour 
to avoid committing myself at public meet- 
ings, if I possibly can, that my course of 
action may be absolutely unfettered when 
the matter comes before Parliament. For 
this reason I have avoided al! your previous 
meetings. 

I said on a late occasion, in Parliament, 
and pow repeat it, that in bringing in my 
Bill I expected to meet with support from 
neither side; not from the medical corpora- 
tions, because they form no part of my ma- 
chinery for working the Act; not from the 
more sanguine of the medical reformers, 
because I repudiated their favourite scheme 
of putting down the practice of the unquali- 
fied by coercive measures, and because I 
thought it necessary to fence round with 
many guards and checks any powers of a 
legislative character, as regards medical 
matters, with which my Bill might seem to 
invest the councils and senate. 

On these two points of principle, I think 
it improbable, in the highest degree, that 
my opinion will undergo any change; and 
it is much better that you and your friends 
should know that from me distinctly, in 
order that if you consider it of vital import- 
ance to your plans of medical reform to re- 
press quackery and the practice of the un- 

ualified by the rigour of law, and to obtain 
‘or your central government of the medical 
state extensive powers of legislation in 
medical matters, independent of any imme- 
diate control or curb to be exercised by 
government, or other non-professional body, 
= may cease to look to me, if you ever 
ve done so, as a promoter of any such mea- 
sures, aod find some champion of your cause 
who is identified with you in those matters 
of principle which are of primary import- 
ance. 
My views as to the legitimate means of 
discouraging unqualified practice are the 
following :— 

Ist. That the state should manifest to the 
public the value it attaches to the good in- 
struction of medical men, by extending to 
the well-instructed the right of practising 
and of holding medical appointments, where- 
soever the authority of the state reaches. 

2ndly. That it should ioform the public 


-who are well iastructed, and who are not, 
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by publishing a register of medical practi- 
tioners 


3rdly. That any false representation made 
by a medical man as to the nature of his 
qualification should be punished ! 

Athly. That all medical appoiotments and 
patronage, which the state or any authorities 
under it have the distribution of, should be 
distributed amongst the well-instructed only, 

Sthly. The only other way that occurs to 
me for discouraging the practising of the un- 
qualified, is to make a certain amount of 
knowledge of the structure and functions of 
the human body far more general than it 
now is, a part of every system of liberal 
education. Quackery and superstition stand 
in the same predicament; and knowledge, 
not the persecution of heretics, is the only 
safe preventative and cure, This, however, 
is not to be effected by legislation. I have 
no doubt there will be a great deal said at 
your meeting about taxing the profession. 
Bat independently of the reason already 
given for registration, if you bave an elec- 
toral body, you wust have a register, and 
that register must be accurate and compre- 
hensive; and to make it so will necessarily 
be a cosily affair; and unless the profession 
pay the cost, they will never accomplish a 
registration, Voting personally at the me- 
tropolis of each of the three kingdoms (a 
plan for the election of a council which I 
have seen in several of the schemes which 
have been submitted to me) would exclude 
nine-tenths of the profession from actiog at 
all, and would augment to the maximum 
amount the influence of the medical corpora- 
tions over the elections. It is a plan of 
voting which is wholly inadmissible. As to 
the close bounds to which I hold it neces- 
sary to confine the authorities of the council 
and senate, I do so because no men,I think, 
are to be trusted with the regulation of what 
concerns their own business or profession, 
except under the very closest limitations; 
and if I wanted an instance of the mischief 
that arises from following the opposite 
course, and the confiding plan, I might refer 
to the present state of the medical profes- 
sion. Make what use you please of this. 
Dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

Warpvurton,” 


T shall read anfextract from another note 
of Mr. Warburton’s, which he wrote when he 
favoured me with a copy of his Bill ; he says, 

“ My Medical Bill will be too strong a 
dose for the medical corporations, and too 
weak a one for the more sanguine medical 
reformers. Between the two stools I antici- 
pate I shall fall through. You will see 
many indications in the Bill how little I am 
disposed to trust medical men with the 
power of legislating ia their own affairs ; I 
would as soon confide such power in their 
own matters to butchers and bakers.”—~ 
(Hissing and considerable disapprobation.)— 
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I regret to find you disapprove 
of Mr. Warburton’s plainness ; I, on the con- 
trary, think we are very greatly indebted to 
him for his explicitaess, instead of endea- 
vouring, by smooth words and a glossing 
tongue, to keep us in the dark. We now 
know exactly how far we can depend upon 
him, aod I think we ought to admire the 
frankness, the honesty, the straightforward- 
ness with which Mr. Warburton writes, I 
bad before understood that he was a man 
pot likely to change any opinions he had 
taken up, whether they were for good or for 
evil. Our object, however, must be to en- 
deavour to extract what is good from his 
measure, and to reject what is bad. The 
names of Mr. Hawes and Mr. Wakley ap- 
pear on the back of the Bull, but that isa 
mere Parliamentary form. These geatiemen 
assured me that they knew nothing of its 
details. There is another Bill likely to be 
brought into the house, viz.,a Bill by Mr. 
Hawes. (Cheers.) When his intention was 
known, | opened a communication with him 
as to the nature of bis measure, and, at the 
same time, I furnished him with a copy of 
the “‘ outlines of a plan of reform ” recom- 
mended by this association. Mr. Hawes, 
in his reply, most courteously offered 
to explain the heads of his intended 
Bill, and invited bona fide and eolightened 
criticism, A deputation of the council after- 
wards met Mr. Hawes, when he candidly 
and patiently went over the heads of his 
measure, which were so similar to the plan 
of reform proposed by this association, that 
he remarked upon it himself; aod one of 
the deputation observed, that not oaly were 
the two plans alike, but that the very same 
terms, in many instances, were employed 
in both documents. Mr. Hawes, at my re- 
quest, has this evening kindly furnished me 
with the heads of bis measure, and bat for 
@ previous engagement would have formed 
one of this great assemblage. As our time 
is so pressing, I shall not be able to read the 
whole of this document; but I may state 
that, as far as I can perceive, the only differ- 
ence between Mr. Hawes’s bill and our 
own outline, is this: he proposes, as we do, 
that the sole power of licensing to practise 
should be vested, in future, in the council 
of the proposed new faculty ; but he would 
make it imperative for all candidates for 
the said licence to possess a degree or 
diploma, or a licence from one of the exist- 
ing universities, colleges, or corporations ; 
this, he thinks, would be an expedient mea- 
sure, and prevent opposition of the corpo- 
rations. You will at once perceive the work - 
ing of this measure without my pointing it 
out. It may be said that this would per- 
petuate these bodies; but I am quite con 
vinced that it would destroy the worst of 
them. hear.) No man 
likely iy to a corporation te whi 
be considered it no honour to belong. He 


would take a medical degree or a diploma 
from a university or college of high character, 
and thus we should entirely get rid of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and of the worst of 
the medical bodies. I am not giving a foal 
opinion op this point; but I clearly saw it 
would bave advantages, (Cheers.) We 
should have one uniform mode of en 

the profession, instead of the number 
doors which we have at present. (Laughter 
and cheers.) I may also state, that Mr, 
Wakley also intends to bring in a Bill; but 
as that is not yet before us, of course I can 
make no comment upon it; we can only 
gain that gentleman's sentiments from Tue 
Lancet; and his opinions are so well known 
to you all, that one word of comment would 
be superfluous. As Mr. Warburton so long 
delayed bringing in bis measure, and no one 
else thought of doing it, it was deemed ex- 
pedient by the association that something 
ip the of heads of a bill should be 
drawn up, and I andertook to do it. At 
the late meeting of the Provincial Medical 
Association, beld at Southampton, last July, 
these heads were submitted to the deputa- 
tions from the different associations, and so 
far elicited their approbation that they re- 
quested they might “ - into priot for 
further consideration. t has not yet 
been done ; as I waited for Mr. Warburton’s 
bill, and also wished first to submit them 
for your approbation. They are now before 
me, and as they are short 1 will read them 
to the meeting. They are as follows:— 
First, That all legally-qualified members of 
the medical profession, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, being graduates, members, feilo 

or licentiates of any of the existing heme 
or otherwise legally-constituted universities, 
colleges, or corporations established in these 
realms, shall be constituted into one corpo- 
ration, college, or faculty of medicine. Se- 
condly, That the said corporation or faculty 
of medicine shall consist of three colleges or 
divisions ; one for England and Wales ; one 
for Scotland; and one for Ireland, to be 
situated in London, Edinburgh, and Dublia, 
Thirdly, That the members or fellows of the 
said corporation or faculty of medicine in 


by ballot, a council or senate, which 

conduct aod transact the business of the 

faculty in the said kingdoms respectively. 

Fourthly, That the elections of the national 

councils or senates shall take place anoually 

(biennially or triennially) in the moath of 
that the numbers shall be 


versities, colleges, 
said faculty (at 
years), 


least five, 
preceding 
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each kingdom, duly registered as hereinafter 
| is provided, shall be empowered to elect, 
| from among themselves, from time to 
for England and Wales ; for Seot- 
| land ; and for Ireland ; that 
the members of council so elected shall 
have bees members of their respective uai- 
or corporations, or of the 
such elections, 
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Fifthly, That a geaeral council or senate 
shall he constituted of the whole or a cer- 
tain number of the members of the three 
national councils or colleges, which shall 
meet as often as may be deemed requisite, 
to act unitedly in framing all necessary by- 
laws to regulate the qualifications, admis- 
sion into and government of the profession, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Staje for the Home Department and the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Beach. 
Sixthly, That no future candidates shall be 
licensed to practise the healing art until they 
have beeo examined, and their qualifications 
tested by a board elected under such regu- 
lations as the general senate shall from 
time to time agree to, Seventhly, That all 
persons examined and admitted into the fa- 
culty, and all persons now practising legally 
(or holding certain qualifications) shall have 
power to practise all or any of the branches of 
the healing art in any part of the British do- 
minions, and shall enjoy equal rights and pri- 
vileges themselves. Eighthly, That 
no members of the faculty shall be permitted, 
after twelve months from the passing of this 
Act, to keep open shops for the purpose of 
selling medicines—(Cheers)—or of com- 
pounding the prescriptions of others, unless 
under special circumstances (or in rural 
districts, &c.,) and then only by licence 
from the senate. But any member may 
supply his own patients with medicioes pre- 
scribed by himself, or by others in coosulta- 
tion with him, Niothly, That all persons 
purposing to exercise the calling of chemist 


sum of as a registration fee ; all which 
sums shall be remitted to the treasurer of 
the faculty, to be employed for the purpose 
of ™e~ out the several intentions of this 
Act. Twelfihly, That in fatare no persoa 
or persons shall be allowed to practise any 
branch of the healing art (and chemists if 
they are to be included), until he or they 
shall have been examined, and licensed by 
the council or senate of the faculty as afore 
said, except the existing legally-qualified 
members of the medical professions, whose 
names shall be registered in such maoner 
and form as shall be appointed for that par- 
pose. Thirteenthly, That no person or per- 
suns shall io future assume a title or deno- 
mination as a medical practitioner, to which 
he or they shall have no legal right; aad 
that all such persons convicted before one 
or more of her Majesty's justices of the 
peace of practising illegally (or of vending 
and compounding medicines without a@ 
licence) as aforesaid, or of assuming titles, 
he shall be liable to be imprisoned for pot 
more than three months, sor less than one 
month for each such offence. Fourteeathly, 
That no person shall be allowed in future 
to undertake the office of her Majesty's coro- 
ner, for any county, city, town, prison, &c., 
who is not a legally-qualified medical prac- 
titioner, or at least uotil be shall have been 
examined as to his knowledge of medical 
jurisprudence, &c. &c., and shall have re- 
ceived a certificate to that effect from a 
board appoiated by for that 
purpose, and composed of . Fife 


and druggist, or compounder and vender of teenthly, That the following persons [to be 
medicines, shall previously undergo suit-| named}, being legally-qualified physicians 
able examination as to their knowledge of or surgeons, shall constitute the first or 
or that purpose by general coun ;@ re » to carry 1s Act into € ; 
and if found duly qualified, they shall be | that they shall meet withio three calen- 
dar months after the passing of this Act, 
That a general system of registration shall and shall at their first meeting elect a 
be established in each of the three king- president and secretary for each of the 
doms ; to comprise, first, all existing legally- said councils; and within moasths 
qualified members of the medical a , thereafter they shal! appoint a registrar, a 
secondly, all future members of the pro- treasurer, and other necessary offices, &e. 
posed faculty; thirdly, all chemists and &e. I need not say, Gentlemen, that this is 
druggists, or compounders and venders of | but a crude and imperfect sketch of a mea- 
medicine. of which it is intended to submit 
profession actually in practice, and all che- reform associations and the profession, 
mists and druggists shall, in op sat which, whea duly considered and amended, 
in every year, register their names may thea be considered the Bit oF tHe 
and places of abode 4 of Proression. Thus I have endeavoured, 
ds for the first second offeaces, though very imperfectly, to lay before you 
shall for the third offence forfeit bis or their the present state of the reform question, and 


licence until the fine shall have been paid, 
and tbis clause of the present Act shall have 
been complied with. Eleventhly, That all 


the different remedies which have been pro- 
posed. We must, however, endeavour to 
make the matier as clear and as simple as 


pomee on being licensed to practise the| possible to the collective wisdom of the 
ing art by the general senate shall pay nation; and certainly it would be the 
the sum of , and all persons licensed as height of impradence to puzzle our honeur- 
a chemist aod druggist, shall pay the sum of | able representatives with four Bills. No! 

to the treasurer of the faculty; and) some means must be found to unite our 
every practitioner of medicine, and every | divided interests, and to amalgamate as far 
chemist and druggist shall anaually pay the|as possible these different Bills. But the 
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next session must be one of action and pe- 
titioning, not one of talking. We must have 
deputies or delegates to meet in London 
from the differeat associations, and to at- 
tend to the Parliamentary business of the 
profession during the next session; and if a 

per impression can be made upon the 
euse and upon members, we have every 
chance of success; but without unshaken 
zeal and energy among all classes of medi- 
cal reformers, nothing will be accomplished. 
Allow me to state, before I resume my seat, 
that I have received numerous letters from 
gentlemen ia different parts of the country 
and in town, expressing their regret that 
they are unuble to meet us this evening from 
unavoidable engagements. Among them is 
one from B. Hawes, Esq., M.P.—( Cheers) 
—to which I have alluded ; another from 
Dr. Cowan, in which he states, “ that he 
considers Mr. Warburton’s Bill a failare, 
and expresses a hope that a more practical 
and efficient measure will be introduced into 
Parliament ;” one from Dr. Bedingfield, of 
Stowmarket, ia which he urges the necessity 
of seeking the dismissal of the poor-law 
commissioners, and of acquiring political 
power, without which he considers that our 
efforts will be useless; one from Dr. Rowe, 
of Chigwell, wishing us all success; and 
one from Mr. Ceely, of Aylesbury, whose 
mame will henceforth be associated with 
that of Jenner—( Loud cheers)—in which he 
says, “ I never had any expectation from 
Mr, Warburton, and therefore am not disap- 
pointed at his Bill. Nothing but a repre- 
sentative system of medical government, in 
my opinion, ought to be listened to by the 
profession. I should hope by this time the 
most tacitura in our profession must see the 
nececsity of sound and substantial reform.” 
—([(Dr. Webster sat down amidst much 
cheering. 

C. H. Rocers Haratsox, Esq. (Hon. 
Secretary), read the list of the council for 
the ensuing year, and then proceeded to 
read the report. It stated that the forma- 
tion of five great associations ia different 
parts of the three kingdoms (and of other 
more local ones) upon the model of this 
association, and for the same objects, abua- 
dantly proved its utility, and the soundness 
of the principles on which it was founded. 
The medical corporations having neglected 
the trust reposed in them, and most of them 
having actually or virtually declared that 
uo reforms were wanted either in their 
constitations or in their practice—having 
been weighed in the balances of a Parlia. 
mentary committee and public opinion, and 
found wanting, surely it could nut be con- 
sidered as an act of injustice to them (and 
less would be a gross dereliction of public 
duty), to construct from the same materials 
whence those corporations ought to have 
been derived—that was, the profession at 
Jarge ; an edifice which might be truly con- 


sidered as the temple of science and of pub- 
lie health. During the past year a most 
active correspondence had been carried on 
through the council with the different asso- 
ciations, and with individuals in all parts 
of the three kingdoms, on medical reform, 
the new poor-law question, quackery, the 
Vaccination Bill, and many other subjects, 
Two new, large and influential associations 
had been formed as auxiliaries in working 
out the regeneration of the profession, 
which already numbered about four hun- 
dred members. It might truly be said, that 
more had been done within the last twelve 
mouths to advance the cause of reform, than 
during many previous years. In December 
last a very large deputation of the council 
had two interviews with the Marquis of 
Normanby, to inquire what course the go- 
vernment meant to pursue respecting this 
question. They urged that the government 
should turn its attention to an ealarged and 
liberal system of medical policy, and bring 
such a measure into Parliament as would 
be worthy of an enlightened country. Lord 
Normanby replied, that as the subject was 
understood to be in Mr. Warburton’s hands, 
the goverament did not wish to interfere 
with that gentleman, The subject of pe- 
titioning both Houses of Parliament had 
been warmly advocated by the council, and 
recommended to the association and profes- 
sion generally, It was gratifying to know, 
that during last session 173 petitions were 
presented with 5019 signatares, all praying 
for medical reform; the far greater number 
petitioning for a national faculty, and not 
one against it. At a recent meeting, held at 
Southampton, of the Provincial Medical 
Association, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, “ That it is highly 
important that this (the Provincial Medical) 
association should further the steps now 
being taken for promoting medical reform, 
on the principles of an uniform test of qua- 
lifcation, and a representative system of 
government.” It would be surprising if one 
good measure could not be produced from 
the four which would shortly be brought be- 
fore the public. In fact, there must be but 
one Bill, and that Bill ought to be the Bill 
of the public and of the profession ; but each 
might afford some hints towards such a 
desirable end, It appeared to the council 
that the first and most difficult part had 
already been accomplished by the agree- 
ment of all the great associations, and, in- 
deed, of reformers generally, as to funda- 
mental principles, the matters of mere detail 
would naturally follow, and then the whole 
energies of the profession must be excited 
to secure the measure to which they finally 
agreed. For that purpose it was proposed 
to recommend that deputies or agents from 
the different associations should be ap- 
pointed to meet in London during the next 
session of Parliament; and by anity of 


| 


action and purpose to procure the enact-! 
mént of a Bill of Health to the people, anda. 
Bill of Rights to the profession. Poor-law 
Question.—Ia February last a correspond- 
ence was opened with the law commis- 
sioners—in consequence of complaints of the | 
system of tender having anes oe employed, 
—to ascertain whether they intended to carry 
out any of the suggestions of the Parlia- 
mentary witnesses and of this association, 
as indicated in a minute which the commis- 
sioners had sent to the council io July, 1839. 
Their reply was, that they had refrained 
from carrying out an improved system, till 
they had fally reported to the Home Secre- 
tary on the whole subject of medical relief. 
The report, when published, indicated great 
tardiness in ameliorating the evils of the 
present vicious system: a deputation waited | 
on Lord Joho Russell on the subject, and at 
his request the suggestions of the council | 
had been forwarded to bim in a documen- 
tary form; to which his lordship had re- 
plied, that he would pay every attention, 
Empiricism.—The council had been adding 
materially to their information, and to the | 
statistics of quackery, since their last anni. 
versary; bot they were more and more 
convinced that the suppression of empiri- 
cism and of illegal practice could not be 
carried out per se, it must form part of a 
well-regulated system of medical police in 
connection with a representative faculty of 
medicine, Vaccination Bill. —When the 
Small-pox Prevention Bill of Mr. Wakley 
and the Vaccination-Extension Bill of Lord 
Ellenborough were introduced into the 
House of Commons, there could be no doubt 
as to their comparative merits; they peti- 
tioned in favour of the former and against 
the latter. The council bad endeavoured to 
prevent the working out of the Bill which 
was passed, being entrusted to the poor-law 
commissioners, but in that they had failed. 
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penditure had considerably increased, from 
the greater activity of the masoetation it was 
requested that all members would pay 
their arrears. In conclusion, the jae 
urged upon every member of the association 
to forward the objects for which it was 
founded, and to impress upon their medical 
friends and neighbours the importance of 
stirring themselves at the present juncture. 

—— Borromiey, Esq., moved—* That 
the report of the council be received and 
adopted, and that the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to the officers and council 
for their services during the past year.” 

— Toovey, Esq., ded the resolu- 
tion, which was put and carried unani- 
mously, 

Dr, Mansuatt Hatt said, that it devolved 
upon him to pro —*That Professor 
Grant, M.D., F.R.S.L. & E.; Richard Car- 
michael, Esq. , M.R.LA., Pres. of the Medi- 
cal Association of Ireland, and Professor 
Macartney, of Dublin, F.R.S., be elected 
honorary members of this association, with 
seats at the council.” He would not occupy 
the time of the association by referring to 
the qualifications of those gentlemen; he 
would merely say, that wherever a good, 
honourable, generous, and liberal cause was 
in agitation, there they would find the name 
of Professor Grant. (Cheers.) The liberal 
donation of Richard Carmichael, Esq., of 
£500, towards promoting the object which 
they were that night met to advocate, could 
never be forgotten. (Applause.) Professor 
Macartney was a veteran not only in science, 
but in medical reform: from his transla- 
tion of Cuvier to his work on inflammation, 
his life had been one of successive and 
honourable labour, (Loud applause.) 

R. P. James, Exq., seconded the resola- 
tion, which was put and agreed to. 

Professor Grant rose, in the names of 
those who were absent, and on his own 


They also regretted that the remuneration | behalf, to express the deep sense they en- 
was so inadequate to the duty and its im- | tertained of the honourable distinction which 
portance, All attempt to lower the sum | had been conferred upon them,—a distinc- 
allowed by the Act itself was injurious and tion bestowed upon them for the part they 
insulting; but it was difficult to characte-| had taken in advocating that great cause of 
rise the disgraceful offers to their Irish | reform which was so extensively agitating 
brethren of one shilling per case when less | the medical profession. ( Cheers.) 


than one hundred were vaccinated, and six- 

pence when it exceeded that number. Sarely | 
the “ force of insult could no further go ;” 

yet those magnificent sums for vaccinating 
the little Paddys, registering the operation, 
inspecting their arms and again registering, 
finally Gilliog up a certifieate, had been 
designated as sufficient and proper remune- 
ration by poor-law commissioners to Irish | 
gentlemen, men of edneation and of science! 
(Hear, hear.) Addresses to her Majesty and 
to Prince Albert had been voted on their mar- 
riage and on their fortunate escape from 
assassination. The benevolent fund was 


R. Wattace, Esq., moved—* That Dr, 
Hastings, of Worcester, and J. P. Sheppard 
Esq., secretaries to the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association; Dr. Alex. Web- 
ster and John Livingston, Esq., of Dundee, 
secretaries to the Eastern Medical Asso- 


ciation of Scotland, and T. J. Carter, Esq. 
of Newcastle, secretary of the North of 


England Medical Association, be elected 


corresponding members of this association.” 


It was highly important, in the present 


crisis of medical reform, that corresponding 
members should be elected to join the asso- 
ciation. Great benefit would result from 


in a prosperous condition. Finances.—The | practical information being given from one 
association was not in debt; but as the ex-| association to another, It was unnecessary 
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for him to particalarise the good qualities, 
as reformers, of the gentlemen mentioned 
im the re-olution. 

Dr. Hutt seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carried unanimously, After 
which nearly twenty new members were 

aod elected. 

Prof. Grant said, that formerly there was 
great diffidence in advocating the cause of 
medical reform; but withia the last few 
years large bodies of the most infuential 
members of the profession, in different parts 
of Engiand, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
had united together in its promotion. They 
were sensible of numerous abuses existing 
in the profession ; but they had not, until 
lately, distinctly seen the means of reme- 
dying them. By union, however, with this 
central association, they had agreed upon 
the leading principles for which it was ne- 
cessary to contend. Hebegked to move— 
“ That this meeting hails, with mach satis- 
faction, the unanimity evinced among the 
members of our profession in the recent 
forwation of the great medical reform asso- 
ciations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and in their adoption of the principles on 
which the British Medical Association was 
founded in 1836; and the further to cement 
this union, that members of any medical 
reform association, out of this metropolis, 
shall be enrolled in our list, and enjoy all 
the privileges of members of this association 
on payment of a registration fee of ten 
shillings.” 

E. Evans, Esq., seconded the resolution, 
which was put and agreed to. 

Dr. Lyscn: I beg to “ That 
this association pledges itself to continue its 
most strenuous efforts to obtain from the 
Legislature a measure of medical reform, re- 
cognising the plan of a faculty of medicine, 
with representative councils (to be elected 
by the members) in each of the three king- 
doms, and a uniform test of qualification for 
all future candidates; and that the heads 
of a Bill embodying these principles, pre- 
pared by the president and approved by the 
council, be received and adopted by this 
meeting, subject to any alterations which 
the council may deem fit and expedient.” 
I regret that the duty of proposing this 
resolution has not fallen into more compe- 
tent bands. It is an affirmative and import- 
ant resolution, enunciating the objects for 
which this association in common with 
others contend ; namely, that those to whom 
the interests of the profession are entrusted 
shall be elected by, and be responsible to, 
all its members; that the power which the 
Legislature has granted to the people in 
their municipal and political relations shall 
also be conceded to the members of an en- 
lightened and useful profession; that we 
shall be permitted to have a voice and to 
Vote in the management of our own affairs ; 
that we shall bave the control over our ows. 


funds, These are so little liable 
to objection, that the wonder is they can be 
. The submission of a free people 
to the authority of government is no more 
than a compliance with the laws which they 
have themselves enacted; but io medical 
corporations this principle is reversed. In 
making rules this great body is never con- 
sulted ; and, however unjust, however ab- 
surd the measures may be, the majority are 
obliged to be subject to them without the 
power of protest or appeal. (Hear, hear.) 
Year after year we witness our interests 
neglected, our rights andefended. ( Cheers.) 
We see men frequently pushed into situations 
of solemu trust without those practical ac- 
quirements necessary to the right discharge 
of their duties, and, consequently, often to 
the injury of the public, to the disappoint- 
ment of industrious merit, and to the de- 
struction of that honourable and ardent 
competition which ought ever to exist in a 
scientific profession. (Cheers.) We see, 
too, the services of medical men unappre- 
ciated, and in some instances reduced even 
below the minimum of mechanical remune- 
ration, and this, without any effort made 
on the part of monopolists who would fain 
represent themselves as the sentinels and 
guardians of the interests of the profession, 
to avert the evil. (Cheers.) We see col- 
legiate formalities, parchment 
and favourites often elevated above men 
intrinsic worth and valuable attainments, 
We notice with pain their total and criminal 
disregard of the frightful amountof quackery 
which abounds in the country ; their neg- 
lect of the adoption of sanatory regulations 
has emboldened others to invade the pro- 
vince of physic. (Hear, hear.) We find 
poor-law commissioners interfering with 
that territory which is peculiarly the pro- 
vince of medicine. (Cheers.) We have ob- 
served ridiculous distinctions fostered by 
the monopolists, degrading alike to science 
aod its votaries. I cannot at this time of 
night attempt to give anything like a detail 
of the injuries and insults to which we are 
exposed; I cannot exhibit all the malti- 
farions varieties of injury and insult which 
result from the present abominable, irrespon- 
sible system; but I have already said 
enough. No man can deny that one-half of 
what has been advanced is sufficient to con- 
stitute a just ground of complaint, and we 
should deem it obligatory on us to seek by 
every means in our power to stem the current 
of evil by placing the cure and the remedy 
in the hands of the whole body of the pro- 
fession. (Cheers.) Could it have been be- 
lieved that the members of so iotelligenta 
body as the medical profession could have 
so long tolerated their exclusion from the 
prospect of honourable competition, and have 
bowed down their necks in meekness to the 
yoke of their taskmasters? C.uld it have 
been supposed that we should bave been so 
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, so base, as to hug our shame, and be 

of our degradation; that we should be 

as worms that turned not upon the foot that 
tramples on them ; that we should not resist 
the power which robbed us when students, 
and degraded us when members. (Cheers.) 
The members of this association have at 
last aroused themselves, and rescued us 
from soch impatations; we feel all the 
indignation that befits the complication of 
injury and degradation which we endure, 
and are animated by as enthusiastic a spirit, 
as iron a resolve, as ever actuated men io 
working out their disenthralment. We are 
bound by an inseparable spirit of union, 
which nothing can dissolve. This feeling 
does not confine itself to this room, or to 
this metropolis; it is extended over the 
length aod breadth of the land. (Cheers.) 
Branch associations have started up in 
every part of the country, and what do they 
demaod? One rational, uniform, simple 
principle—the principle of self-government, 
as comprehended in the heads of the Bill 
read by our chairman. (Cheers.) This 
iple has never yet been publicly op- 
posed, with the exception of the kuight- 
errantry of one adventurous gentleman, who, 
like bis predecessor of La Mancha, has a 
uliar predilection for attacking wind. 
mills. (Laughter and cheers.) His state- 


ments, unfortunately for their truth, have 
been refuted by the heads, hands, and 
hearts of upwards of 5000 members of the 


fession, who, during the last session, 

ve sought to obtain the object referred to 
in this resolation, In justice we must admit, 
that for years they felt a strong impulse to 
attain it, bat, unfortunately, absence of 
uaity of design and concentration of exer- 
tion always defeated them. Their efforts 
resembled more the dark and instinctive 
might of the Cyclops groping in his cave, 
than the rational and united exertions of 
men prepared for difficulties, but determined 
to gird up their loins and grapple with 
them. The good that reform would effect 
floated before their imagination, but they 
rested satisfied with the contempiation of a 
phantom. Siace our incorporation we found 
out that there is po royal road to reform ; 
bat we have discovered that the difficulties, 
in order to be overcome, only require to be 

sped, aod they every day become more 

ignificant; that the strength of the 
Monopolists consists in the apathy which 
slumbers beneath oppression, and the re- 
strictive laws which degrade us as men; 
and that those laws are but cobwebs, which 
the breath of an united profession will 
uickly sweep away, The general desire 

a representative system is the best proof 
of its utility, of its superiority over every 
other. It is not, I am sorry to say, compre- 
hended as it ought to be in Mr. Warburton’s 
Bill. Any attempt to deprive a body of 
men, whom Sir Robert Peel, in the House 


of Commons, characterised as the most use- 
fal, the most disinterested, and the most 
enlightened of the community—(Cheers)— 
of the principle of self-government, is an 
act of injustice, is a wanton insult, and 
must be met with indignant repudiation. The 
Bill is a mass of visionary incongruities; 
and however able Mr. W. may be to expose 
the hideous mass of corru ption—the pathology 
of corporate bodies, he is wholly unequal to 
the task of generalising and prescribing the 
remedy for their removal. (Cheers) It is 
clear, however, that in Mr. Hawes’s Bill 
the representative principle is fally em- 
braced, and it also comprehends other great 
elemen's of good. But in justice to the 
council, I mast state that the leading fea- 
tores of that Bill emanated from them. 1 
do pot mean to quarrel with Mr. Hawes 
regarding its paternity ; I trust that he will 
nurse it well, and bring it up to maturity, 
We have been told that Mr. Wakley, to 
whom the profession owes a debt of im- 
mense endless gratitude”—( Cheers)—is now 
preparing a Bill. I am convinced, from the 
doctrines and principles he has ever ad- 
vocated, that he dare not, that he would not, 
depart from the representative priociple ia 
view. This is so much additional evidence 
of the progress of this great question ; yet I 
trust that you will not relax in your exer- 
tions. If you are desirous that the great 
body of the profession should have a locus 
standi—should have weight in the archives 
of medicine, and not bow down before men 
who try to coustitute an aristocracy —without 
the elements of its distinction—whose pa- 
tents of precedency are derived from musty 
and obsolete charters granted in the darkest 
days of ignorance and imbecility, and totally 
at variance with the spirit and enlightenment 
of the times in which we live: if you have 
these great objects in view, you will not 
relinquish your exertions until they are fully 
attained. (Cheers.) Though strong in union 
—though confederated by a spirit which 
results only from sympathy of suffering 
and participation in wrongs—though not 
broken into fragments as heretofore—though 
the fears of our opponents reveal what their 
selfishness would conceal; the evils we 
endure mast be brought out in strong relief 
before the public mind, and we must show 
the public how deeply they are interested in 
the question of medical reform. Having 
gained our ends, we will at once retire from 
a conflict ill-befitted to studious minds, gra- 
tified by the reflection that we have done all 
we can to improve a profession that extends 
its blessings to the whole human race— 
(Cheers)—and incorporated with its exist- 
ence a regenerative principle, which will 
protect it from tyranny, injury, and retrogres- 
sion. We merely ask that the many should 
be legislated for, and not the few; that the 
interests and lives of the public should be 


protected by a simple, aniform, pract.cal, 
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R. D. Geatncer, Esq.: I have much 
enw in seconding the resolution. I 

ve repeatedly, on public occasions, ex- 
pressed my entire dissatisfaction with the 
constitution of the College of Surgeons, the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and the College of 
Physicians, therefore upon that subject I 
need not say anything further. Mr. War- 
burton’s Bill will, of course, receive the 
consideration of the association; but, as an 
avatomical teacher, I cannot forget that the 
profession are deeply indebted to that gea- 
tleman for doing away with one of the 
greatest stigmas under which the profes- 
sion ever laboured. I allade to the supply 
of the anatomical schools. (lear, hear.) 
When the government declined to interfere, 
aed no public body would undertake it, 
the only member of the House of Commons 
who had the courage to opr the cl 
was Mr. Warburton. (Applause.) I know 
the advantages which the profession have 
received from Mr. Warburton; and I must 
disclaim any participation in the obeerva- 
tions made upon his conduct with reference 
to the proposal now before the mectiog. I 
second the resolution from the conviction, 
that the a'tainment of the objects sought by 
it will tend to raise the character of the 
profession, and to give us those common 
rights which in reality belong to us. I 
perceive in the improved method of educa- 
tion, which will follow from the establish- 
ment of a university in London, great bene- 
fitto the public ; bat the examinations, as at 
present conducted, do not keep pace with 
the times; that they are not in accordance 
with the advanced knowledge of the pre- 
sent day is an acknowledged fact. I, there- 
fore, contemplate with pleasure all that the 
association proposes to effect ; and trust that 
it will be the means of putting the profes- 
sion on a more elevated and dignified foot- 
ing. ( Cheers.) 

—— Connor, Esq., thought that the pros- 
perity of this association was closely iden- 
tified with the future welfare of medical 
students. He trusted that it would be the 
means of removing thos: obstructions which 
Jay in their road to the attainment of the 
proper position they ought to hold ia so- 
ciety, and to which their industry and 
talents entitled them, (Cheers.) 

‘ The resolution was then put and agreed 

R. L. Hoorer, Esq., rose to move— 
“That petitions to her Majesty the Queen, 
and to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
for a national faculty of medicine, with re- 
presentative councils, be presented early in 
the ensuing session ; and that a general plan 
of petitioning for such a faculty of medicine 
be stronzly recommended to the profession, 
asthe safeguard of their just rights and 
Privileges, and to the public as the only se- 


curity for the health of the commupity.”— 
Ithad long been a complaint, that the medi- 
cal profession had no representative in Par- 
liament ; and he believed that that was the 
reason why they had not unitedly demanded 
a redress of their many grievances, Since 
Mr. Wakley, however, had been in the 
house he had done great good; and he 
trusted that he would do yet more, The 
petitions presented to the Legislature had 
roused the zeal of honourable members, and 
there would shortly be three Bills before 
the house. It proved that they had only to 
make koown their case, and it would be at 
once attended to. ( Applause.) 

Cuartes Brapy, Esq., in seconding the 
motion, congratulated the association and the 
profession on the very numerons attendance 
on the present occasion. It showed that 
they were no longer inattentive to their 
interests; but that, whenever occasion re- 
quired, they could unite with energy for the 
removal of their grievances. The medical 
profession was in a more anomalous posi- 
tion than any other public body. From the 
directors of the East India Company down 
to poor-law guardians they were elected upon 
the representative system; but the council 
of the College of Surgeons and the examiners 
at Apotheearies’ Hall were self-elected 
bodies. It could not but convey the im- 
pression, that the memters were unable to 
form a judgment as to who were the persons 
best calculated to conduct their affairs. 
( Hear, hear.) 

The resvlution was then put and agreed 


o. 

Dr. Marsuact Hatt then delivered a 
deeply-interesting oration on Medicine, its 
Divisions, its Rewards, and its Reforms; 
it was listened to throughout with the 
most marked attention, and frequently eli- 
cited reiterated applause. 

Dr. Lyxcu moved—* That the thanks of 
the meeting be given to the orator, Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall, F.R.S,” 

Wh. Farr, Esq., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried by loud acclamation, 

Ww. Rennie, Esq., read a very elaborate 
and admirable paper, containing an analysis 
of the doings of the poor-law commissioners, 
more especially exposing their indecision on 
the subject of medical relief, and their in- 
competency to administer the Vaccination- 
Extension Bill. He concluded by moving, 
—* That the various attempts of the poor- 
law commissioners to perform the duties of 
a national board of health, of which they 
must necessarily be ignorant, are highly 
detrimental to the interests and health of 
the public ; that the unfortanate committal 
of the Vaccination Extension Act into the 
hands of the commissioners must be inju- 
rious, if not fatal, to its beneficial working, 
and is an insult to the profession; that the 
highest remuneration under the Act is alto- 
gether inadequate to the duties to be per- 
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formed, and that any attempt to lessen that 
remuneration is adding injury to insult; 
and that the members of this association 
will not relax in their endeavours to obtain 
a responsible and efficient board of health, 
in connection with a faculty of medicine, as 
the proper remedy for all such grievances,” 
The resolution was put and agreed to. 
E. Crisp, -» moved—* That as the 
t question of medical reform must be 


the members of this associatien again pledge 
themselves to return all applications from li 

assurance offices unless accompanied with a 
fee,”"—Of the importance of that resolution 
to the medical profession every gentieman in 
practice mast be well aware. They were 
continually called upon to give accounts of 
patients, or persons with whom they were 
acquainted, to life-insurance offices. The 
office demanded the ioformation; for its 


ught forward in the ensuing session of benefit it was given, and it was but fair that 


Parliament, it is highly expedient, and this 
association earnestly recommend to each of 
the other associations, to appoint ove or 
more delegates to meet in London, previous 
to and during the next session of Parliament, 
for the express purpose of attending to and 
furthering the cause of medical reform both 
in and out of Parliament, and to act in unison 
and confer together for that end.” 

W. Simpson, Esq., seconded the motion, 
which was put and carried. 

W.. Farr, Esq., moved—* That petitions 
be presented to the Queen, and to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that the plao 
of medical relief proposed by this associa- 
tion, aed partly adopted by the poor-law 
commissioners, and printed io the appendix 
to their report on the continuance of the 

-law commission (B, No, 6, p. 173), 


poor-law.” A letter had been received from 
the poor-law commissioners, in which they 
Stated their intention to address themselves 
to the subject in the course of the autamn. 
association, however, was well ac- 

with their proceedings, and their 
isposition to procrastinate had been so ably 
Pointed out by Mr. Rendle, that it must 
oppear desirable to effect as much as possi- 

e by Act of Parliament, and leave as little 
as possible to the commissioners. (Hear, 
hear.) 

C. H. Rocers Haraison, Esq., seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

R. Davinson, Esq., moved—“ That the 
best thanks of this meeting are cordially 
given to Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P., for 
his zealous endeavours to rescue the Vac- 
cination Act from the bands of the poor-law 
commissioners, and for his successful intro- 
duction of the clause prohibiting inoculation 
with small-pox.”—When they looked back 
to the degraded state of the profession 
twenty years ago, they could not but conple 
Mr. Wakley's name with all the improve- 
ments which had since taken place; he 
had been a stauach reformer from first to 
last. ( Cheers.) 

Wiittam Simpson, Esq., seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried by acclamation. 

Eats, Esq., moved—* That 

No, 894, 


it should pay for the occupation of the me- 
dical man's time. The principle was now 
being carried out by many offices, having 
been in the first instance adopted by the 
Britannia. The principal objection made 
by the offices was in reference to country 
patients. They alleged that they already 
paid one agent, and if the principle for 
which this association contended were 
adopted, they must pay two, and perhaps 
the patient was ultimately rejected. It 
could at once be obviated, by requiring the 
—— to deposit a fee. ( Applause.) 
. Stevens, Esy., seconded the motion. 
The Cuarrman, in submitting it for adop- 
| tion, said, that he had returned many letters 
| they were unaccompanied by a fee. 
Four or five offices now paid the fee, and he 
‘doubted not that competition would drive 
the rest to follow their example. 
W. Fann, Esq., said, that it was through 
| the exertions of the late lamented Dr. Sims 


| paying medical men their fee. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 
Votes of thanks were then passed to the 
Chairman and Secretary, who respectively 
| retarned thanks, and the meeting broke up 
a few minutes after eleven o'clock. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Monday, October 12, 1840. 


Dr. President. 
DISEASE OF THE BLADDER—NEW INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. Pricner brought before the notice of 
the society a bladder, which had been re- 
moved from a patient who died of a disease 
not remarkably rare, but which was liable 
to be mistaken for one within the reach of 
the surgeon, and, with reference to the 
diagnosis, was therefore interesting. The 
patient was a man in advanced life, who bad 
| been for sowe time under the care of an 
irregular practitioner, suffering under symp- 

toms of haemorrhage from the bladder. Two 
or three days before death, Mr. Pilcher was 
requested to see him, and found him suffer- 
ing from a very frequent desire to void what 
appeared to be urine, bat which proved to 
be blood in smal! quantities, either clotted 
or fluid. He voided, altogether, about seven 
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which, however, was mixed with small 
quantities of urine. As Mr. Pilcher had oot 
seen the patient previously, he was able to 
obtain but a very slight account of the history 
of thecase. The patient stated that, tweaty 
years before, he had suffered from a severe 
Btrain, but this had, probably, nothing to do 
with his present illness. During the last four 
years he had laboured under much difficulty 
ia passing his water, and this difficulty had 
increased considerably during the last six 
months. A catheter was introduced, for the 
—— of relieving the bladder, which it 

id to a slight extent only, the coagulated 
blood blocking up the eyes of the instra- 
ment, The catheter was passed at intervals 
during the two or three days the patient 
continued to live, with the effect of affording 
him slight relief. After death the prostate 
was found enlarged, and the posterior base 
of the bladder exhibited many of the ap- 
pearances of scirrkus. This part of the 
bladder was occupied with a hard, irregular, 
firm tumour; th membrane 


growth, however, was not quite so hard as 
Was usual in true scirrbus ; nor did it, on 
being cut open, exhibit the bloody streaks 
characteristic of that disease. Still the 
general appearance was that of scirrhus, 
and it was pronounced by Mr. Coulson to be 
such. The body of the patient was other- 
wise healthy. The bladder was distended 
with one large clot of blood, and the ureters 
and pelvis of the kidneys were somewhat 
enlarged from the accumulation of urine. It 
had been proposed, in cases of this kind, 
where the bladder was distended with blood, 
that the viscus should be cut into, through 
the perinzum, and emptied of its contents, 
by turning ont the clot. In the present 
case, such a proceeding would have afforded, 
at best, but tem relief, This plan 
could only be of service where the bladder 
was in a healthy state, and the blood was 
etna it from the kidney. Ittherefore 

a point of mach importance to de- 
cide whence the hemorrhage proceeded, 
In one case, similar to that detailed, an 
eminent surgeon bad considered that the 
bladder contained a calculus, but when the 
patient was on the operating-table, the 
surgeon felt some doubts on the point, and, 
fortunately, did not proceed with the ope- 
ration. The patient died in two or three 
days, from what proved to be a fungous 

the mucous membrane of the 

er, from which hamorrhage took place, 
and ended fatally. 

Mr. Haraison had been, some years since, 
intimately connected with a gentleman who 
suffered under a distressing complaint of 
the urinary organs. It was not quite certain, 
during bis lifetime, whether the disease was 
wey; t most distressing symptom 
wader which he laboured was the ¢ :cur- 


rence of occasional bursts of haemorrhage 
into the bladder, giving rise to the most 
intense desire to empty that viscus, without 
the power of doing so. He (Mr. 

was in the habit of affording him relief, 
introducing a catheter of the full size, w 

a large eye; through this he injected as 
much lakewarm water as the bladder would 
contain, by means of a brass syringe. The 
bladder was sometimes so distended with 
clotted blood, that only a very small quaa- 
tity of water could be thrown into it. The 
effect of the water, occasionally, was to 
break up the clot, and, by straining, the 
blood was by the urethra. This, 
however, did not always take place, and the 
syringe was then used as an exhausting 
syringe, after a little water had been intro- 
duced into the bladder, and syringefull 
after syringefull of lated blood was, in 
this way, removed. plan was very 
safe, and always successful. Under this 
mode of proceeding the patient lived for two 
and a half years, and died at the end of that 
time hectic, from sappuration of some of 
the urinary » pus being found in the 
urine. Had tne plan of proceeding in this 
case not have been followed, he would, 
probably, have died much earlier from dis- 
tention of the bladder. In this case it was 
supposed that the patient died of suppura- 
tion occurring in the kidoeys, as pus was 
found in the urine for three or four 
previous to death; this state of the secre- 
tion being preceded by its partial suppres- 
sion, With regard to the diagnostic marks 
between haemorrhage taking place from the 
kidney, or from the bladder, there were in 
this case extreme pain and retraction of the 
testicle; symptoms which should not be lost 
sight of, as indicating that the mischief was 
in the former organ. 

Mr. Denpy inquired whether a solution 
of the salts had been injected into the blad- 
der in these cases. Such a plan of pro- 
ceeding, according to the theory of Dr. 
Stevens, and his mode of treatment in cho~ 
lera, would be beneficial. 

Mr. Pitcwer said, that other ptoms 
besides those enumerated by Mr. Harrison, 
would assist us in forming our opinion as to 
the origin of the hemorrhage. When this 
was from the kidneys, in addition to the pain 
and retraction of the testicle, there would be 
pain in the thigh, bips, and other parts ia 
which there was nervous sympathy with the 
kidneys. 

Some other were mooted during the 
discussion ; the most prominent of which 
was, the question as to whether blood when 
effused into any cavity of the living body, 
ever separated into serum and crassamea- 
tum. None of the members had ever knows 
of such an occurrence. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. J. H. 
Curtis exhibited some instruments he had 


lately brought from Germany. As the exhi- 
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altogether a bold attempt 


tions respecting it, doubtless with the view 
of making a little fun. “I hope Dr. John- 
sen is not deaf,” said the angry Mr. Curtis in 
aloud tooe. “If 1 were, I should not come 
to you to be cured, Mr. Curtis,” was the 
wri» which very much amused the mem- 


London, Saturday, October 17, 1840. 


Tue Parliamentary Committee of which 
Mr. Warpurton was the chairman, insti 


duct of the medical corporations. The re- 
sult was as unfavourable as it could be to 


corporations, in which we would place no 
more confidence than does Mr. Warburton, 
But in pursuing the syllogism with the 
member for Bridport, we must pause, 
and, with Tuomas Diaromivs, come to the 
distinguo:—* The self elective, secret, irrespon- 
sible councils of the medical corporations, com- 
ducted themselves as other irresponsible 
bodies of men have always done, and op- 
pressed or abandoned the interests of the 
members, whose money they obtained and 
appropriated under their charters ; therefore 
those members are not to be trusted ; there 
Sore the responsible councils which they would 
elect are not to be trusted; therefore they 


tuted a searching inquiry into the con- | 


rights and privileges which have been re- 
stored to the disinherited members of other 
corporations. The powers must be trans- 


those bodies. They were found guilty of all ferred from the self-elective councils to alm 
the malpractices, and nearly all the crimes, | alien power.” The conclusions are extra- 
which had been brought to light in the simi-| vagantly illogical ; and must be admitted to 
larly-constituted corporations of the country. denote, either that they were “ foregone ;” 
The councils, it was proved, had grievously that Mr. Warburton lost himself in the de- 
oppressed the members; had sacrificed the tails, and was incapable of a very simple 
general interests; had made exclusive by- | process of analysis ; or that he has a peculiar 
laws for their own advantages; had thrown | theory of our nature, and believes that the 
obstacles in the student's path, and had en- studies and practice of the medical profes- 
tirely neglected the public health. Mr. sion destroy the eternal principles of justice 
Wareurton’s Bill exhibits the impression inthe heart, and render medical men unfit for 
which the flagrant conduct of the corporators self-government, under any ordinary gua- 
left upon his mind. He came to the conclu- rantees. Our theory is different. We be- 
sion that such men could not be trusted, lieve, that if the medical profession elected 
and in that conclusion we entirely agree ; but their own councils, and the councils elected 
he advanced a step further, and inferred that the senate, they might be safely left to ad- 
the members of the medical profession could minister their own affairs, within the limits 
i panes His argument is, “The medi- laid down by Parliament. Their constitu- 

cal corporations have betrayed the public ents could control the expenditure of the 
trust, and have abused the power which was money, by elected auditors. We have always 
confided to them by the Legislature: the maintained that the governing bodies should 
members of the medical profession are, there- be made to feel their responsibility—to the 
fore, unfit to exercise the slightest degree of | profession, and to the public. The sittings 
self-government. Lay-members must sit at | should be open ; the examinations public; 
the councils ; the Seoretary of State must ap- | the minutes of the proceedings and the vote 
| 


| 
| 
| 


point the officers ; the lords of the Treasury should be printed; the accounts should b 

must dispose of the funds, and regulate the published in detail; and, if it were deemed 

salaries.” The premises are correct. Noone necessary, the by-laws may be submitted 

im his senses will deny, or attempt to uxcuse, to the judges, ~~ laid before beth 
2 
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tees we could dispense with lay-members, 


and need not trouble the lords of the Trea-| councillors” are to prevent jobbing ! 


sury with the accounts, or the appointment 
of officers. This would be responsibility in 
the true sense of the word; for while the 
agents were left the fullest powers, and the 
greatest liberty of action, they would feel that 

ere acting under the vigilant eye of 
public opinion, and would be held responsi- 
ble for all the results of their measures, 
Mr. Warsvurton would substitute for this 
responsibility, miserable, crippled powers, 
and appointed spies, or taskmasters, on 
whom the councils could throw the blame of 
any of their obnoxious measures, 

The representative councils would have in- 
terests identical with the public ; and the only 
way in which Mr. Warsurton can conceive 
that they will oppose the public interests, | 
is by attempting to limit their numbers, or to 
raise the rate of remuneration by virtue of 
the powers conceded under the Act of Par- 
liament. The councils representing the mem- 
bers may say, “ Weare too many; we will 
have a monopoly of the practice, and will 
grant no more licences; or we will expel 
any member who charges less than a certain 
scale of fees fixed by us.” Bat the represen- 
tative senate would make neither of these 
absurd attempts. The revenues may be raised 
by admission fees, instead of an annual tax; 
and the examining board should be bound 
to admit any person to the examination who 
applied to the registrar, and paid a registra- 
tion fee. The councils should unquestionably 
have no power to interfere with the freedom 
of education; their funetion would be to test 
the qualification, and not to obstruct teachers 
in the discharge of their duty. The councils 
should have no power to expel members, but 
for crime, fraud, or malapraxis ;"and in that 

ease they would have no legal power—no 
power which they have not now—to regulate 
the rate of remuneration. 

But Mr. Warevrton will say, there would 
be a disposition to job in the councils. If 
there were jobbing, it would be at the expense 
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Houses of Parliament. With these guaran-) have the power of ousting the jobbers, under 


an annual system/of election. The “ appointed 
With 

the experience of the elected councils of all 

the medical associations that have never been 

accused of anything of the kind, and the con- 

duct of the “ appointed senate” of the Univer- 

sity of Londoa, who jobbed their registrar- 

ship—who jobbed and appointed members 

of the senate as examiners—who jobbed Mr. 

Mackenzie and others out of the rewards of 

their hard studies—Mr, W agsurton seriously 

proposes to thrust “ appointed” men into 

the council and senate, to correct the vice 

of jobbing ! 

In a letter to the President of the British 

Medical Association (read a: the last meet- 
ing), Mr. Warpurton declared that he would 

trust no body of men with the management 
of their own affairs; and that if he wanted 

an example of the evils of the confiding sys- 
tem, he would point to the medical corpora- 
tions. The officers of the existing medical 
corporations have been absolutely irrespon- 
sible ; and the example proves the very reverse 
of his case, for it proves how badly men 
manage other people's affairs,—how wickedly 
twenty-one self-appointed councillors of the 
London College of Surgeons, for instance, 
have managed the affairs of 12,000 members. 
We are not going to maintain that people 
always conduct their own business, or ex- 
pend their owa money, with perfect wisdom 
or propriety ; but what we do maintain is, 
that they manage their own better than other 
people’s affairs; and that the representative 
councils may be as safely entrusted with the 
government of the medical profession, as 
appointed laymen, 

Mr. Warsurton adopts the “ confiding” 
system; in fact he could not avoid it, for 
confidence must be placed somewhere, or 
there would be no basis for legislation ; but 
he denies his confidence to the medical pro- 
fession, and would entrust their interests 
only and the management of their corpora- 


tions, to strangers. 
We may admit that the ministers of the 


of their constituents, who would every year 


Crown would appoint persons the best qualified 
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to the thirty-six places of councillors undes|had taught a lord his letters, or written a 
the Bill. But the places would be absolute | volume of twaddle on theology, he might 
sinecures; the lay-councillors would have | have sat in the House of Peers, and luxuri- 
nothing to do, and could be of no use, Mr. | ated on £10,000 a-year. If he had passed his 
Wareenros would tax the profession; does | life in proving that right was wrong, and 
he propose to pay the appointed councillors | wrong right, he might have been chairman of 
out of the tax, and to allow the lords of the | the House of Lords; and if he had devoted 
Treasury “to determine what allowances | all bis powers to the destruction of his race, 
should be made” to the lay-councillors who | the highest honours of the state would have 
attend the meetings? This would tempt ‘been showered upon his head. Jenner be- 
the government to throw a heavy burthen, longed to a profession which had no rewards 
and thirty-six sinecurists, besides registrars, for genius, and was without glory ; but to a pro- 
&c. &c., on the taxed profession. | fession which, according to Mr. Warsunton, 
We attach little importance to this ; we would have too much power if it possessed 
grant that the government may act without the same poor privileges as the municipal 
political bias, with the strictest conscientious- corporations, It is utter nonsense to com- 
ness, and may select for the offices the most pare a representative medical corporation 
proper persons; still, the insuperable objec-| with the ancient convocations of the clergy. 
tion remains, that the medical profession Many friends of the state religion contend 
would be denied self-government, and be “that the convocation may be revived witha 
treated with unendurable, degrading distrust. good effect. What have been the objections 
It has been objected that if the medical to the proposal? Certainly not such as 
corporations were reformed, and rendered “would apply to the medical councils or 
as independent as the municipal corpora-| senate, The objections apply exclusively to 
tions, the medical profession would acquire | that which distinguishes theology from me- 
too much power; it would involve all the dicine and the sciences. The state has 
evils of a convocation. This objection sounds nothing to fear from a convocation of parsons’ 
absurd, but it has been urged ; it is founded, or from the discussions to which it may give 
like Mr. Warpurton’s previous inference, rise, so long as they are confined to the clergy; 
upon a most false and one-sided logic. A re-| but theology is a very inflammable subject, 
presentative council would increase the power and the people themselves, goaded and excited 
of the medical profession for good; but for by their spiritual instructors, are very apt to 
evil and for opposition to the public interests, take a part in church questions, without 
should it ever place itself in that false posi- always acting under the impulses of reason 
tion, the corporation would be as powerless or humgnity. Medical practitioners tread 
as an infant's arm. And what is the power in the steps of Cuetst himself, in healing 
of the medical profession? Perfectly insigni- human infirmities ; but the doctrines of me- 
ficant when compared with thatof the church, dicine have never been the pretext of popular 
the law, or the universities. The medical crime; they present nothing to irritate the 
profession would not send members to the bad passions of the heart; the history of 
House of Commons, and its highest officers | medicine has nothing like the mutual perse- 
could not obtain seats in the House of Lords. | cutions of rival sects, the massacres, the 
The most splendid discoveries and achieve-. horrors of the Inquisition, the fires of Smith- 
ments in our art do not entitle to high rank, field, the oppression of Catholics, and the 
titles, or pensions from the state ; they never | imprisonments of the present day. 
lead to power. Jenner saved thousands of | In the actual state of civilisation, it would 
lives, conferred an eternal benefit upon man-| be well for mankind if means were taken to 
kind, obtained a parsimonious vote of £10,000, attract young, ambitious, powerful minds to 
and died untitled in his native jand; if he! the medical profession, trom the paths 0 
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violence and blood, from mystical specula- 
tions, and from the chicaneries of barbarous 
laws; in other words, it is politic to make 
the science of human life—the art of healing 
—the profession of medicine—as honourable 
and as powerful as any other profession 
in the country. Parents, sons, and young 
men of talent, are too apt to select the pro- 
fessions in which there is the best chance of 
obtaining riches, rank, and power. 

We have fully discussed the fundamental 
principle—the fundamental error—of Mr. 
Warsurton’s Bill. We have stated and 
refuted every shadow of argument which 
can be adduced in its favour. Mr. War- 
BURTON, if we mistake not, has not a leg to 


stand upon. The injustice of his distrust of 
the medical profession, and of his denial of | 
self government, has been demonstrated. We 
should now discuss the details of this extra- 
ordinary measure; but the reception which 
the Bill has met with in all quarters, will, it | 
may be hoped, induce the honourable member 
to withdraw it altogether. Our readers may, 
therefore, be respited, and perhaps spared 
the Herculean task of toiling through the 
infinite, incomprehensible, crossed, inter- 
tangled details of Mr. Warpurton’s fertile 
creation. It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the painful effect of these details upon the 
mind. It is like plunging into a thick jungle. 
You feel like the great Italian poet in the 
first canto of the “ Inferno,”” who found him- 
self in the middle of the journey of life, en- 
tering a thick, obscure wood, and in his 
struggles onward only met objects of horror 
and disgust—a bounding panther rushing by, 
a famished wolf, and then a fierce lion glaring 
on him ; for in the midst of innumerable and 
unnecessary details, clauses start up of 
fearful import, and tending to vast, indefinite 
evil. Mr, Warsurtos has no mercy. He 
appears to think the members of the medical 
profession have no sense of self-respect. He 
expresses distrust of their character, and 
Wounds their honour to the quick, with the 
most pacific calmness. With reference to 
this Bill he has been compared to “ Nero 
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LETTERS FROM PROFESSOR BRADY, M.D., ON 
TH 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sir:—In consequence of Dr. Corrigan’s 
letter to the attorney-general for Ireland, 
on which you commented so ably in your 
last Number, the magistrates of one of our 
police-offices were directed by the govern- 
ment to institute an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings to which Dr. Corrigan had called 
their attention, and I was one of the wit- 
nesses examined on that occasion ; the in- 
vestigation took place on the 14th of Sept., 
and an account of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the 15th. Oa 
the 23rd inst. an original report appeared in 
the “ Dublin Medical Press,” with a long 
editorial commentary, In that report my 
evidence was misrepresented, and the com- 
mentary that accompanied it was calculated 
to throw a false and uafair colouring over 
the whole transaction. Feeling that the 
most conclusive mode of meeting this mis- 
representation was by stating what I really 
said before the magistrates, I immediately 
sent to the editor of the “ Press” the in- 
closed communication, ia which I stated my 
opinion, aod the reasons for it, as given at 
the investigation at the police-office, and 
abstained from taking almost any notice of 
the commentary of the editors, offensive and 
uofair as it was towards Dr. Corrigan and 
myself; inasmuch as I am quite content, if 
the facts be fairly given, to leave the matter 
in the hands of the profession, Those gen- 
Ulemen, however, refused to publish my 
letter in their paper, and I have, therefore, 
to request that you will do me the favour to 
give it a place in your Journal. 

I need scarcely observe to you that neither 
Dr. Corrigan’s letter nor my evidence pro- 
nouances any opinion as to the nature of the 
case, or the accuracy of the verdict; from 
the kind of examination made at the in- 
quest we had not the materials for that par- 
pose. We have, we think, clearly shown, 


angling in the Lake of Daaxness.” 


impossible to arrive at a satis» 
factory result, in consequence of the carele se 
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clumsy, and inaccurate manner in which this 
examination was made; and we have thus 
fixed the attention of the public on a strik- 
ing instance of one of the most frequent 
abuses under the present proceedings in the 
office of coroner in this country. I send the 
article in the “ Dublin Medical Press,” and 
I wish to draw your attention particularly 
to the manner io which this affair is treated 
by this Irish reform paper: allow me at the 
same time to recommend to your special 
Botice the important medicolegal maxims 
which the learned editors of the “ Press” 
have collected from their nine days’ medita- 
tions on the labours of the medical witnesses 
in this case, and benevolently communicated 
to the profession, with whose talismasic 
aid medical witnesses and coroners may 
hereafter avoid the trouble of accurate ex- 
amination, and escape the daoger of being 
“ led astray by attaching too much import- 
ance to the subtle speculations to be found 
in the works of medical jurists.’’ I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Brapy. 
11, Lower Gardine-street, Dublio, 
Sept. 26, 1840. 


Remarks, &c. 

A recent number of the “ Dublin Medical 
Press,” in the article headed “ Office of 
Coroner,” contains an imperfect and incorrect 
account of my evidence before the magis- 
trates, at College-street police-office, touch- 
ing the death of Elizabeth Lynch, which 


you will do me the justice to allow me to 
correct in your next publication, and to- 
state the substance of what I did say on 
that occasion. The following is the passage 
to which I allade:— 

“ Dr. Brady, professor of medical juris- 
prudence in the College of Physicians, 
corroborated the statemeat of Dr. Corrigan, | 
as to the appearance and position of the body, | 
and entered into a lengthened medico-legal | 
argument, to show that the case might ry 
have been one of suicide.” 

Now, instead of having “ entered into ao 
argument to show that the case might not 
have been ove of suicide,” the whole scope 
of my statement went to prove that, from 
the imperfect manner in which the examiova- 
tion of the dead body ee “9 made, it was 
impossible to pr pinion on the 
case, one way or the Ge eaguuitte to 
say whether it was a case of suicide or of 
murder. For this purpose, after describing 
accurately (and you will please to recollect 
that J made notes of the facts on the spot) 
the state of the body, and all the circum- 
stances connected with it that could be 
accurately observed while it remained sus- 
ager I proceeded to show :— 

- That there were no appearances on the 
aie discoverable by such an examination, 
which would enable a medical witness to 
affirm that death had been produced by 


hangiog—that the woman might have died 
in many other ways—might have been 
stunned by a blow on the bead, stupified by 
a narcotic poison, suffocated, or strangled ; 
and if the body were hung up shortly 
after, precisely the same ap 

might be found on it—the mark of the 

the position of the tongue, &c., as ap 

on this examination. And furthermore, that 
from the extreme tightness of the rope‘uround 
the neck, we might have expected, if it 
were so applied during life, to find other 
external marks of hanging, which did not 
exist in this case, 

2. That, reflecting on the manner in which 
the rope was applied—its horizootal posi- 
tion and extreme tightness round the neck, 
taken in connection with the mode of appli- 
catiou—the small height from which the 
body should have fallen, and that the feet 
were resting on the floor—the relative con- 
dition of the edges of the whitewashed 
beam and the parts of the rope in contact 
with them, proving that the knot had never 
run—the position of the chair with the feet 
so far under it—reflecting, I say, upon these 
circumstances, the presumption against 
suicide was, so far as this examination went, 
very strong indeed. 

3. That if the body had been taken down, 
the rope removed from the neck, its effects 
upon that part accurately ascertained, both 
by external examination and the dissection 
of its track, as well as the state of other 
parts of the body, and particularly of the 
organs within the chest, something like a 
satisfactory opinion might have been formed 
as to whether hanging was the cause of 
death. 

4. Bat that in a suspicious case of this 
kind (and that it was considered suspicious 
appears from the search for poison, such as 
it was), a medical man would not be justi- 
fed in giving an opinion without carrying 
the investigation much further —without 
ascertaining, by a careful examination, 
whether there were any marks of injury 
or violence externally—whether any other 
cause of death could be discovered in the 
body, and especially whether the stomach 
contained any intoxicating or narcotic sub- 
stance. 

5. And, lastly, that in such a case an 
examination should have been made to 
ascertain whether the woman was pregnan 
and whether any marks of recent sex 
intercourse existed. 

All throughout I confined myself strictly 
to the medical facts of the case ; or if I, even 
for a moment, departed from this course, it 
was only for the purpose of exposing the 
erroneousness of a session which 
seemed to have greatly influeoced the ori 
nal decision ; namely, that because 
woman was proved to have laboured ander 
great mental depression, and often «x pressed 
her weariness of life, the conclusion ought 
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at once to be, that she had hung herself. 
Upen this I observed that, so far from thus 
jumping to a conclusion, this very state of 
wind, if suspicion were once excited, ought 
to furnish an additional reason for careful 
investigation, inasmuch as this despondency 
might depend on couses that would give 
Others an interest in her death ; and the fact 
of her being known to have threatened to 
destroy herself, might suggest to the mur- 
derer the facility of taking her life without 
detection. In connection with this part of 
the case, one of the facts brought forward in 
the * Medical Press,” as proof of thenegligence 
of coroners, in the article to which I am 
referring, hus peculiar interest. 1 allade to 
the case seen by M. Desormeaux in London, 
when “ a woman, whe had been disordered in 
her mind for seme time, was found dead in 
her room, under suspicious circumstances, 
and with marks of strangulation on her.” 
With respect to the commentary io which 
the editors of the “ Medical Press” have 
thought it becoming to indulge,witb reference 
to this case, it contains only one remark, 
bamely,—* that trained habits of observa- 
tion and practical acquaintance with the 


should have declined so totreat. Both legs, 
from the toes to six or eight inches above 
the knees, were mapped by varicose veins, 
anastomosing in every possible direction, 
The dimensions of the legs were very much 
increased, and the coats of the veins dis- 
tended almost to bursting. The patient 
was in her thirty-eighth year, and had had 
four children. Unofavourable as the case 
appeared to be, 1 operated, on the 6th of 
August, on one of the legs, in three places, 
about six inches apart, and making choice 
of the most prominent and best-defined veia 
for the purpose, the coats of which lay so 
very superficial, that I had the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in dividing the integuments 
without injuring the vein itself, and believed 
that the trifling covering would be very 
insecure after the application of the Vienna 
paste. The operation was conducted in 
every respect similar to that in the case of 
B. Whitehead, and, of course, requires no 
repetition of the process. The case pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily, although consi- 
derable attention was requisite for some 
days, as the veins appeared to be strongly 
disposed to inflammatory action, but which 


nature of evidence are required to constitute | always gave way to emollient fomentations 
@ competent medical witness,”"—which I | and gentle aperient medicines: at about the 
think it necessary to notice; for the purpose | twelfth day the sloughs were fully formed, 
of expressing my surprise, that the examina-| and were encouraged to fall out by poul- 


tion ef the neck in a person found hung, with- 
out taking down the body or taking off the 


| 


tices, which took place on the sixteenth 
day, the wounds healing rapidly afterwards, 


rope—the examination of the bedy for marks, At the end of the second week I operated 
of violence without removing the dress—and | on the other leg, in three places also, and 


the searching for poison by smelling at the 
mouth, should be deemed by-gone proofs of 
* trained habits of observation and practical 
acquaintance with the nature of evidence.” 
Tuomas Brapy, 
Sept. 24, 1840. 


OPERATIONS FOR VARICOSE VEINS, 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF LAUGIER'S PLAN, 


By Cuances Cray, Surgeon, 101, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 


I promised, when communicating the case 
of B. Whitehead, recorded in Tue Lancet 
for Aug. 29 last, p. 816, to send the results 
of the cases to which I then alluded, and I 
now, therefore, forward them. 

Cast.—Anne Whitehead, of Hurst, near 
Ashton, distantly related to the patient men- 
tioned in the already-recorded case; and 
having seen the successful issue of the 
treatment in that instance, applied to the 
dispensary to have the operation performed. 
The case was one of the greatest extremity ; 
and if ever I had been inclined to hesitate, 
or to doubt the eflicacy of the operation, 
from the probability of an unfavourable re- 
suit, this was the case of all others that I 


the result was the same. The case is now 
well, with the exception of one wound that 
is not quite healed, The legs quite natural 
as to size, and as perfect in proportion as at 
the best and most healthy period of her life. 
The first indications of success in this ope- 
ration are, that all the varicose veins on 
the surface run into hard knots; the coats 
thicken, are tender to the touch, and then 
gradually obliterate themselves, 

I am now so perfectly convinced of the 
benefit of this operation, that I consider it 
to be invaluable ; and having tried it in the 
worst possible cases with entire success, in 
others that may be more favourable the 
nature of the result cannot admit of a doubt, 
and I would not hesitate to perform it in 
any case. It is an operation that requires 
not only great care in the performance, but 
considerable attention to the threatening 
symptoms of inflammatory action afterwards, 
I consider M. Laugier to be entitled to 
much credit for having introduced so great 
an improvement; and as I have been the 
first to follow his example in this part of 
the world, I am anxious to see its useful- 
ness tested by the experience of other prac- 
titioners, 

To the case of B. Whitehead, the diagram 
of the lint application conveyed a wrong 
idea, which I wish to correct. The fissure 
in the lint in the diagram extends across the 
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lint, whereas it is barely half an inch, and 
only just sufficient to admit the edge of the 
caustic wedge thus 


MORTALITY IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sixn:—I have been looking with some 
anxiety at the observations lately made in 

our most excellent Publication on the sub- 
Jeet of lunatic asylams, which seem repicte 
with sound judgment and research. The 
ratio of mortality I was uoprepared for, aod 
but that your veracity is unquestionable, it 
would exceed belief. The returns, as far 
as they go at present, show the most urgent 
necessity for further investigation. Surely 
this fearful result cannot prevail throughout 
the various licensed establishments. Indeed, 
there is great reason to hope, by the letter 


“jn Tus Lancer of the Srd inst., from Mr, | 


Stillwell, of Moorcroft-house, that a better 
state of things will be showa in the smaller 
asylums : notwithstandiog the very satisfac- 
tory manoer ia which Mr. Stillwell has 
made his statement, the value of his letter 
would have been greatly enhanced had it 
been a little more explicit, and the return 
made over a shorter period of years. Per- 
haps he will yet state what is the average 


annual amount of mortality at his establish. | 


It seems to me that the smaller licensed | 


houses have a decided advantage over the 
more overgrown. The patients io the former 
constitute a little community amongst them- 
selves, are more select in their class, partici- 
pate in each other's amusements, and are 
more immediately under the guidance of the 
superintendent. I cannot but think that some 
limit should be made to the number of 
patients which each proprietor of licensed 
houses receives, I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
C. Francis, M.D. 
Eaton-square, Oct. 10, 1840. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE THEORY OF 
OVARIAN MENSTRUATION, 


To the Editor of Tut. Lancet. 


Sitr:—In the number of the “ Foreign 
and British Medical Review,” just pub- 
lished (No. 20), at p. 592, is a sort of apo- 
logy from the editor to Dr. Robert Lee, for 
attributing to M. Gendrin the credit of being 
the originator of the theory, that menstrua- 
tion depended on or was connected with 
certain changes in the ovaria; whereas (evi- 
dently from a demand made upon the editor 


that, seven years ago, Dr. Lee propounded 

\the same theory, and is, therefore, “ indis- 
| putably, the first.” Now there is the paper 
by Mr. Cruikshank, published in the 
* Transactions of the Royal Society,” be- 
fore the close of the last century, partially 
quoted by Dr. Lee, distinctly pointing out 
the same facts, and also carrying on the 
statement farther, by showing the analogy 
between this condition of the human ovaries 
during menstruation, and the same organs in 
the rabbit during Aeat. In Dr. Robert 
Hooper’s large work on the morbid anatomy 
of the uterus, there is also an engraving of 
the uterus, Fallopian tubes, and ovaries, 
taken from a female who died during men- 
struation, showing a similar condition, and 
| published several years before Dr. Robert 
| Lee’s paper in the “ Cyclopedia of Practi- 
‘cal Medicine.” In 1821 was published an 
octavo volume, by Dr. John Power, contain- 
“ a new view of the nature, causes, &c. 
|of the periodical discharge of the human 
female,” which, although mixed with some 
absurdities, promulgated precisely the same 
theory, and even went so far as to consider 
menstruation to be “ disappointed preg- 
nancy ;” that the same changes took place 
precisely in the ovaries as described by 
Cruiksbank during each menstrual period ; 
| that great vascular excitement and conges- 
|tion took place, with the formation of an 
jactual ovum or Graafian vesicle; which, 
being denied, the vivifying influence of the 
male passed away useless, along with the 
menstrual fluid, which was the resolution of 
the vascular action thus rendered useless, 
or, as be quaintly terms it, “ disappointed.” 
Every farmer's wife knows a similar fact in 
hens, which constantly lay eggs (“ pullet’s 
eggs,” as they are called), without the 
access of the male, These eggs are good 
for culinary purposes, whilst fresh, but will 
not keep, nor will they ever be hatched into 
chickens, however long a hen may sit over 
them, because they *“‘ want the tread,” as 
the phrase is. Ido not for a moment accuse 
Dr. Robert Lee of plagiarism in this in- 
stance, but I think the editor of the * Re- 
view” has been a little too easily indaced 
to give that gentleman the indisputable 
priority, I am, Sir, your constant reader, 


FInsBURIENSIs, 
October 12, 1840. 


Notice.—(To the Editor. )—Sir: I wish, 
through the medium of your widely-circa- 
lated pages, to inform “Mr. J. H. Good- 
win, of Macclesfield, L.A.S.,” that, in 
reply to a letter from him, dated August 
20th, 1840, requesting my “ Recipe,” I for- 
warded it by return of post, directed as above, 
and, to my surprise, my letter has been re- 
turned superscribed, “ not to be found.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. W. 


by Dr. Lee himself) he is now conviaced| King’s-road, Chelsea, Sept. 16, 1540. 


— 
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MR, CREMER AND MR, GRAY. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Six :—It is only owing to the repeated 
and earnest request of several friends, that 
I condescend to take any notice of a letter 
signed Josh. B. Gray, in your Namber for 
October 3, and it is with great reluctance 
that I at last comply; for, Sir, silent con- 


tempt is, in my opinion, the best mode of | pu 


treating a class of men who, perhaps, de- 
spairing of attaining fame and fortune by a 
Straightforward and honourable pursuit of 
their profession, resort to a base attempt to 
throw discredit on others by finding fault 
With their practice, or “ fall a scribbling” 
in a periodical publication, to make them- 
selves appear ill-treated by their brethren, 
and thus invite patronage by pleading per- 
secution. 

I shall not trouble you at any length by 
detailing the case of Hanoah Challis; the 
accurate discernment of a “ rapture of some 
fibres of the posterior ligament of the lower 
radio-ulnar articulation,” &c. &e. as 
Mr. Gray has already published it. 

The fact is, simply, that she strained her 
wrist in washing linen, which deprived her 
of the use of her hand, and having reduced 
the inflammation by the usual means, I ap- 
plied a bandage, and desired her to keep it 

niet. She was gradually recovering uoder 

is treatment, when it appears, from the 
— statement, that Mr. Gray’s mamma 

ing very zealous to procure patients for 
“ her dear Joseph,” as she calls him, urged 
Hannah Challis to consult him. Deluded 
by the specious promises of such rapid re- 
covery as were held out to her, she natu- 
rally consented, when, seizing the irresisti- 
ble opportunity of displaying bis superior 
acumen, “ dear Joseph,” “ seif-flattered, in- 
experienced, high in hope,” assures her that 
the case has been quite mistaken ; that very 
serious injury has been sustained ; that it is 
most fortunate she had applied te him, and so 
on; and after astonishing ber weak mind 
by an explanation of the “ ruptare of some 
of the fibres of the posterior ligament of the 
lower radio-ulnar articulation,” &e. &e. &e., 
this quondam apprentice of mine applies all 
the apparatus of splints, pads, tow, lotions, 


sling, &c. &c., as though both radius and 


ulna had just been fractured in half-a-dozea 

s! On my patient coming again to me, 
and detailing all that had passed, I naturally 
felt indignant at such unprofessional pro- 
ceedings on the part of Mr. Gray, and at 
once removed this unnecessary incumbrance, 
which, as I told her, if continued for any 
length of time, would not only be useless, 
but prejudicial to her, and advised her to 
take the splints back again to Mr. Gray, in 
case he might want them for some other vic- 
tim; and away she went. With respect to 
Sir Astley 


Cooper's confirming Mr. Gray's 


view of the case, and in consequence of 
the mareh which Mr. G. had stolen me, 
by sneaking up with my to that 
worthy and talented surgeon, I felt it due to 
myself to see him also ; and shall only assure 
you, that Mr. Gray has flattered himself and 
deluded your readers by his statement of 
the conference he had with Sir Astley, as I 
am prepared to prove to any gentleman who 
may think proper to call upon me for that 


rpose. 
As Mr. Gray admits “his very shallow 
acquaintance” with the mysterious “ subtle- 
ties of medical etiquette,” (the only admis- 
sion of shallowness I ever knew him to 
make!) I shall rather pity than censure 
him for his entire breach of it on this occa- 
sion, and only advise him in future to prac- 
tise that “fair, honest, manly, and generous 
conduct” which he professes to advocate, 
Young as he is, and “shallow” as he may 
be, he is surely old enough to know his 
duty better than he would induce the belief, 
even were he not liberal or discreet enough 
to act up to it. Had Mr. Gray been of opi- 
nion that the case bad been mistaken, or the 
treatment injudicious, why did he not pre- 
pose a consultation with the surgeon in at- 
tendance, and decline adopting a different 
line of treatment without it, instead of 
casting reflections on his professional brother; 
abusing his former master, instructor, and 
friend ; sneaking up to London to elicit (if 
he could) a shadow of a sanction of his pro- 
ceedings, and then writing a scurrilous letter 
in a public and popular periodical? Bu 
Sir, I have done; and now haviog comp 
wita the wishes of my friends io giving a 
TRUE statement of the facts, I beg leave to 
decline any further controversy of corre- 
spondence, and to subscribe myself, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Ricnarp Cremer, 

Chelmsford, Oct. 13, 1840. 

*,* With the foregoing letter the follow- 
ing letter was received :— 

“ Chelmsford, October 13, 1840. 
“ To the Editor of the Lancet. 

“ Sir:—I shall be obliged by the inser- 
tion of the inclosed in Saturday’s Lancer; 
aod as I am quite at a loss to know what 
your demand (if any) may be, I shall be 
most happy to remit it through any of the 
London bankers, by your informing me 
by post. It is highly necessary it should 
be inserted in the next Lancer. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ricuarp Cremer.” 


Mr. Cremer was not “ quite at a loss to 
know what our demand might be’’ for the 
insertion of bis letter. He, and every other 
member of the profession, is fully sensible 
that “ no demand” is ever made for, and 
that no sum of money would obtain the ia- 


oe 
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sertion of, a single line, on any subject, in 
the pages of this Journal. We print his 
note, and this observation, because we have 
been informed that he has before been 
guilty of unjustifiable remarks on the sub- 
ject, in relation to his affair with Mr. Gray. 
Respecting the controversy we have only to 
say, that as the correspondence begins to 
want the quality of good taste, facts alone 
can find a farther place in our columns. 


THE VACCINATION ACT AND THE 
BRENTFORD UNION, 


REFUSAL OF THE BIGHTEENPENNY FEE. 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sin:—The guardians of the Brentford 
Union having, on the 30th ult., addressed a 
circular to the resident general practitioners, 
inquiring whether they would vaccinate 
upon the terms stated in page 89 of the cir- 
cular of the poor-law commissioners (viz. 
at cighteenpence per case), a meeting of 
such practitioners took place on the 9th 
instant; and, io order to obtain the coarur- 
rence of some who were absent from the 
first meeting, a second was held yesterday. 
The result is, that of the thirty-three gene- 
ral practitioners residing within the union, 
twenty seven have subscribed the declara- 
tion, of which, at their request, I forward 
a copy for your notice or insertion: one, 
though, as a guardian, disqualified from 
joining in an offer to contract, is well 

nown to be favourable to the higher 

charge ; and the remaining five, although by 

Various causes prevented from beginning, 

are virtually pledged not to accede to the 
t terms of the commissioners. 

It is to be hoped that an example of such 
perfect unanimity will not be lost upon the 
medical men of other unions. I am, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

Fras. A. B. Bowsey, 
Hon. Sec. to the Meetings. 
Brentford, Oct. 14, 1840, 


“We, the undersigned medical prac- 


daties at two shillings and sixpeace per 
case 


“Thomas Haffeaden, Hanwell, chairman. 

E. J. 8. Camden, Hounslow. 

W. M. Case, Isleworth, 

William Ciabbe, Actoa, 

Heary Day, Acton. 

Horatio G. Day, Isleworth. 

F. C. Dodsworth, Tara 

Joba Farrell, New Breatford. 

Charles Koevett, Hounslow. 

Thomas Litchfield, Twickenham. 

R. W. Loadman, Chiswick. 

John Mackialay, Isleworth. 

Joha Nicoll, Hanwell. 

H. J. Radeliffe, Brentford Batts, 

Heory Richards, Old Breatford. 

Joba Salt, Acton. 

Henry Wilkins, Ealing. 

F. A. B. Boaney, Old Breatford, secre- 
tary pro tem. 

George Cooper, New Brentford. 

William Raifs, Old Brentford, 

Charles Martina, Twickesham. 

Barry, Richmond-bridge, Twickenham, 
alph Aileo Frogley, 

Christopher B, Emmett, Hounslow. 

Ch. Cocks Eyre, Turnham-green. 

Geo. Dickinson, Ealing.” 


STOCKPORT NEWSPAPER, 
LETTER FROM MR, MALYN, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 
Sin:—The manifold contrivances of de- 
signing meno, determined to achieve their 
object at any price, are such that even the 
most cautious person may be compromised, 

Instead of my being one prone to court 
such unenviable notoriety as that conferred 
by the advertisement, on which you have 
commented with just severity in the 3rd 
No. of Tue Lancet, I regard the publication 
of my name, in connection with such a 
matter,as a degradation that I should have 
merited only if [ had committed some great 
offence. This feeling was, and is, so strong 
with me, that, on hearing from some provin- 
cial friends of the uowarrantable, the impa- 


titioners, residing in the Brentford Union, 
do hereby declare our adhesion to the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of medical prac- 
titioners residing in the said union, on Fri- 
day, the 9th day of October, 1840, viz. :— 
“ Resolved, that this meeting consider 
that the sum of one shilling and sixpence 
case is not a sufficient remuneration 
under the Vaccination Act, recollecting that 
all classes of patients may avuil themselves 
of the provisions of the Act; and that an 
answer be returned to the board of guar- 
dians, respectfully declining their offer, and, 


dent liberty taken by this empiric, it became 
a question with me whether I ought not to 
avail myself of the protection of a coart of 
equity. 1 declined this course for three 
reasons:—1l, The unsatisfactory result of 
Mr. Green's application in a somewhat ana- 
logous case; 2, The positive benetit which 
would accrue to the empiric himself by the 
increased currency it would give to his pre- 
tensions; and 3, By a perhaps morbid fear 
that there might be imputed to me a desire 
to draw attention to myself, and to invest 
my name with an importance which did not 
naturally belong to it. 


at the same time proposing to uadertake the 


To state that I have commended, or, until 
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yesterday, even heard of, these vaunted 
“ pits,” is an unmitigated falsehood, and 
scarcely less so is it with respect to the 
“ortuent;” but I am bound to confess 
that, some time ago, I was unwittingly eo- 
trapped into an act, which, at the time, I 
thought not only justifiable, but praise- 
worthy, though I can now see that I ought to 
have been more guarded; and my chief 
consolation is, that I, like others, must pur- 
chase experience. It was as follows :— 

Three or four years since, a quantity of 
ointment was sent to an institution with 
which I am connected, and a person, whose 
outward appearance and demeanour caused 
me then to mistake him for a gentleman, 
called at my residence, and, by the expres- 
sion of open, straightforward intentions, and 
by disclaiming all views of secrecy, induced 
me to test its alleged superiority as a stimu- 
Jating preparation. 

Oa being subsequently urged to receive 
more of it, I declined, on the ground that, 
though it was similar, it was not superior 
to the applications I was accustomed to use ; 
and when, at a still later period, I was pes- 
tered with letters from this man aod a foreign 
associate of his (who, I am told, also uses 
my name), in which letters they gave each 
other the worst possible character, I iava- 
riably returned them. 

Finally, on one of these persons ‘intro- 
ducing himself into my presence, 1 refused 
to listen to any remark or explanation, and, 
after expressing a strong opinion of his 
conduct, which [ am sorry he bas not profited 
by, I insisted on, and enforced, his quitting 
my house. 

If you intend to follow up your comments, 
and can do so without publishing this letter, 
it would be mach more agreeable to me that 
it should not appear; but if it be requisite 
to insert it, now or at any future time, I 
must leave it to your own discretion to avail 
yourself of it, I am, Sir, your obedieot 
servant, 

Matyn. 

James-street, Buckingham Palace, 

Oct, 13, 1840. 

*,° The publicity of the demand made on 
Mr. Maryn obviously placed it out of our 
power to comply with the wish conveyed at 
the close of his letter. Justice to himself 
requires that his abhorrence of the course 
adopted by the quack should promptly be 
made known in this place. Respecting the 
fact stated in the fourth paragraph of Mr. 
Matyn’s letter, we shall at preseot say 
nothing. We wish to hear what Mr. Denny 
and others of the medical gentlemen whose 
Bames were quoted in the last Lancet, have 
to say on the subject of the advertisement. 
At present the matter looks not a litile 
serious, 


THE “ REGULAR” QUACKS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—I thank you most sincerely for the 
measures you have taken to show up these 
blights on the character of our profession. 

I rejoice to find that your castigation has 
reduced some of the offenders to the prac- 
tice of common decency. Thus Mr. Gay, 
of the Greville-street Hospital, disclaims all 
connection with the impudent falsehood con- 
tained in the Morning Herald paragraph ; 
and “C, W. C. Guthrie, Esq.,” has al- 
ready put his advertisement into a moderate 
and more respectable form, as may be seen 
by the cover of Tae Lancet for October 10, 
How long the offence to the respectability of 
the profession would have been continued, 
without the just rebuke with which you 
visited the delinquents, it is impossible to 
say. But I think, Sir, that “the hopeful 
son of a venerable sire” will not venture to 
repeat his advertisements as he began them, 
Perhaps you will allow me to ask Mr. Gay, 
whether the falsehood with which his name 
was connected, has been contradicted by him 
in the paper in which it appeared? The 
puffing paragraphs about some of the people 
who use the “ Greville-street Hospital” as 
the peg on which to hang their names, has 
become very notorious; and I hope if this 
nuisance be not abated, that you will employ 
Tre Lancer ad deliquam, 

There is also, Sir, another nuisance to 
which I beg to direct your attention. Some 
apothecary, I think in Parliament-street, has 
long had his name circulated in a most dis- 
reputable way in the daily prints. He re- 
joiceth in the name of Mac Poti, or some 
other equally euphonious appellation ; and 
was especially notorious a short time since 
for such paragraphs as the following :— We 
understand that Mr. Mac Pott, the cele- 
brated surgeon in Parliament-street, who 
has been in constant attendance on the atro- 
cious Oxford, has presented many of his 
distinguished patients with a lock of the 
horrid criminal’s hair.” Among other papers, 
I recollect that this buffoonery appeared in 
the Standard, 1 am, Sir, your most humble 
servant, 

ARISTOGENES, 


PROFESSOR PLAGIARY, 


To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—In answer to the inquiries of your 
correspondents (“ Lascer, 
October 3, and “ Nicopemus,” Lancer, 
October 10), whether the individual who 
has earned for himself the designation which 
is placed at the head of this communication, 
has been countenanced by the “ British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science ’” 


I beg to state that it would seem that this 


| 

| 


atm? 
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society has admitted the into one 
of its committees, as will appear from the 
following list of the members of the commit- 
tee on the chemistry and physiology of 


Professor T. Thomson, Dr. Prout, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Professor T. Graham, Dr. R. 
D. Thomson. 

Comment on this list is quite unnecessary. 
I simply beg to ask, in the name of the me- 
dical practitioners of England, whether the 
“ British Association” is to be allowed to 
insult the decent feeling that is left to our 
profession by thus publicly countenancing a 
notorious plagiarist, whose deeds have not 
been paralleled since the atrocities of Sir E. 
Home. Let each of the members of the 
committee ask, Who is the plagiarist ? Who 
among us has been convicted of “ scientific” 
delinquency? And let the other four, if 
they have any respect for themselves, or for 
their profession, refuse to act with the man 
who has rendered his name remarkable to 
all who respect truth and plain dealing. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

VaTiNivs. 


DUBLIN COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 1840-41. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str:—I perceive by the public prints 
that our Rovat here, has pat forth 
its advertisements for the session 1540-41. 
By these I see that there is, for the second 
or third time, about to be enacted a double 
mischief; one of deceit and injury to medi- 
cal pupils at large, and one of undoubted 
wrong and oppression to those who, like 
myself, are eligible to chairs in the school 
attached to the college in question. That 
such jobbing should be permitted is very 
remarkable, not only when we observe the 
reforming spirit that is abroad, but when we 
find, also, that the school party bere affect to 
be, par excellence, the leaders, directors, and 
agitators of that spirit. The evils to which 
I allade are exhibited in the imposing lists 
of the corps dramatique that are now being 
freely circulated among the unwary pupils. 
As an instance of the honesty and accuracy 
of these, let me direct your attention to two 
of the courses of instruction. 

Tueory Practice of Paysic: Drs. 
Benson anp Evanson.—Now, Sir, although 
the name of the latter geotleman has been 

ded, as at present, for several sessions, 
aod as I am told is even appended to many 
certificates (however it got there), he never 
gave a single lectare, but a part of the 
course, the first season he was appointed, 
which was some years since; while it is 
notorious he will not, nor cannot, give asingle 
lecture this winter, 


Next, Mipwirery anp Diseases or Wo- 
men ann Coitpren, Da, Maunsett.—For 
the last two or three seasons, there has not 
been a single lecture given on these impor- 
tant subjects, and I venture to anticipate, 
not one (except perhaps an introductory 
one) will be given this winter; and in this 
anticipation | am sustained by Dr. Maun- 
sell's own explanation (which | have from 
undoubted authority), viz., ** that in conse- 
quence of superior attraction and conve- 
nience elsewhere, it bas not been in his 
power to draw a class sufficient to remune- 
rate bim for the trouble of giving a course.” 

Now, Sir, let me ask, is this fair to pupils, 
many of whom enter to a school where the 
whole body of professors is complete, ig 
order that they may not lose time in running 
from place to place for certificates; or fair 
to those who, like myself, have a laudable 
ambition to fill college chairs, or perhaps a 
not unfounded hope that we could fill col- 
lege theatres! And yet, Sir, this school, in 
order to insure superior excellence, is under 
the inspection, direction, and control of the 
court oF censors of the college, who make 
quarterly reports of a most approving kiod 
to the college, and who went duly through 
that important ordeal not three months since, 
The value of such a system of management 
is evident, not only from the facts above 
meationed, but from this additional fact, 
that there are no less than three of the pro- 
fessors themselves, at this moment, members 
of the court aforesaid, which consists of six 
members, four being a quorum, 

Now, Sir, it may be very convenient to 


have amplified lists to look imposing—it 
may be very convenient to keep some folks 
(not made of duly ductile material) out of 
these lists—it may be very flattering to one’s 
vanity and interest to be presented at court, 
and paraded in newspapers here and there 
and every where, as Mr. Professor This and 
That; but I respectfully ask, through your 
valuable and highly independent Journal, 
whether such proceedings are just or fair to 
any of the parties concerned, whether they 
be not questions loudly calling for reform ; 
and whether they should not be reformed 
forthwith, by any one who is sincere in the 
good cause’ Your very obedient servant, 


Dablia, Oct. 7, 1840, 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 


WHAT 18 THE VALUE OF DISCOLORATION OF THE 
GUMS, AS A DIAGNOSTIC MARK OF THE PRE+ 
SENCE OF LEAD IN THE SYSTEM ? 

Mr. Lowe, of middle stature, about 25 
years of age, a painter by trade, and labour- 
ing under colica pictonam, was lately ad- 
mitted into this hospital uoder the care of 
Dr, Chowne, 


At the 
Were strongly marked at their edges, where 
they join the teeth, and at the margins of 
the alveolar processes, with the blue ap- 
— which bas been observed where 

has been introduced into the system, 
either in the course of daily employment, 
as by painters, plumbers, and persons em- 
— in lead-works of any kind, or in me- 
ines, beverage, food, or otherwise. The 
case presented a complete example of the 
appearance, both in its defined character, 
for it was confined to the margins of the 
gums, and in its colour, for the blue was 
unequivocal; the case in other respects pre- 
sented nothing remarkable, and the symp- 
toms soon gave way before the ordinary 
treatment. The following observations on 
this case made in some clinical remarks, 
have a practical importance, as tending to 
decide bow far the discoloration of the 
gums may be taken as a diagnostic mark of 
the presence of lead in the system:— 

Dr. Chowne observed, that the defined 
character and the decided blue of the dis- 
coloration, were points necessary to be | 
closely attended to; for it was not uncom- 
Mon to fiod, on examioing any number of 

8, that some would bave a general 
and diffused tinge of blue, or rather purple, 
on the gums, quite different from that which 
was attributed to lead; and that others 
would have on the margins of the gums a 
defined mark, similar in situation and in 
its defined character to the blue mark in 
question, but differing entirely in colour; 
being merely a variety, sometimes rather 
lighter, sometimes rather darker, than the 
Batural colour of the gum in its healthy 
State. 

There were at present two patients in the 
hospital, both workmen in lead, and ad- 
mitted in consequence of its effects upon 
the constitution, whose gums presented an 
intermediate appearance. In each case 
there was a defined mark on the edges and 
alveolar processes of the gums, both were 
of a darker red than usual, and varying 
towards purple, but not by any means blue. | 
These cases had all the appearance of a 
similar departure from the natural colour 
from a similar cause, and of being of the 
same character, though not identical in ap- 
pearance with the blue margin on the gums | 
of Lowe. This coincidence of appearance in 
these patients suffering from lead at the 
same time, induced him (Dr. Chowne) to 
examine sixty patients taken promiscuously, 
with a view to comparison ; but he did not 
find any in whom the resemblance to the | 
case of Lowe was so strong as in the two 

jents suffering from lead. There were, 

wever, cases of the diffused blue gom in 
some, and of the marginal mark, without 
blue colour, in others: these circumstances 
certainly favoured the supposition that the 


absorption of lead into the system was not 
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time of his admission the gums | only 


accompanied by the blue colour, but 
that it was the cause of the colour also. 

In making use of the discoloration of 
the gums as a diagnostic proof of the ab- 
sorption of lead, it was necessary that we 
should especially keep in our recollection, 
that the subject resolved itself into two 
questions ; first, could symptoms, the conse- 
quence of absorption of Jead into the system, 
exist without the blue mark in the gums? 
aud secondly, could the blue mark exist with- 
out the absorption of lead into the system? 
With reference to the first question, it had 
been asserted, that the blue mark was a 
constant attendant oa the constitutional ef- 
fect of lead; it was well, however, not to 
arrive at too summary a conclusion upon 
this point: we had cases sometimes of 
colica pictonum and lead paralysis, in which 
there could be no question of the influence 
of this metal in their production, bot in 
whom there had been no blueness of the 
gums. He felt assured that he was only 
suggesting a proper precaution in advising 
the students not to conclude that such ap- 
pearance was always concomitant with the 


| constitutional effects oflead: toconclude this 


without sufficient evidence might be produc- 
tive of much mischief, In the course of their 
practice, hereafter, they would certainly 
meet with cases of lead colic and lead para- 
lysis, without the presence of the blue mark 
on the gums; and they must pursue their 
treatment in accordance with the graver in- 
dications, notwithstanding the clearness of 
the gums. It was probable, in answer to 
the second question, that the discoloration 
of the gums might exist without the pre- 
sence of lead, but it was not right to insist 
upon it as quite decided: as an example, 
the case of Joseph Green, then in the hospi- 
tal, might be cited. This man did not work 
in lead in any way, nor come into contact 
with it in his avocation: it is true that he 
used water for tea and breakfast, which 
was taken from a cistern lined with lead. 
What was the probability of this affecting 
the system? It must be recollected that 
the water was not quite pure,—that it con- 
tained neutral salts, and, therefore, would 
not act as a solvent of lead. 

It was true, however, that spring water 
might sometimes exist in such purity and 
freedom from saline particles, as to be capa- 
ble of acting as a solvent of lead. Under 
peculiar circumstances, also, such as a 
second metal entering into the structure of 
the cistern, a galvanic influence might be 
indaced, which would render water, not 
destitute of saline particles, a solvent of 
lead. Some of the water obtained from the 
cistern in Green’s house had been analysed, 
but no lead was detected. 

Recollecting the various ways in which 
lead might get into the system, the ques- 


tions propounded were of mach importance, 


and worthy of the most critical 
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Case OF 
TUBAL PREGNANCY AND RUPTURE 
oF THE 
FALLOPIAN TUBES. 
By Hecron Gavin, M.D., London. 


M. H., xt. 38, a married woman, mother 
of ten children, and two months gone in her 
eleventh pregnancy, had always enjoyed 

health, aod never aborted, was, at 
f-past ten, a.M., on the 19th ult., suddenly 
seized, after breakfast, with pain in the 
loins, though not of severe character, and 
faintness ; this latter symptom soon increased 
to an alarming extent, ber appearance greatly 
changed, and the woman required to be put 
to bed 


At eleven o'clock I found my patient 
completely prostrate on ber back, with an 
exceeding|y anxious countenance,expressive 
of impending dissolution; in fact, she ap- 
peared to be suffering from the nervous 
shock consequent upon some severe injury. 
The surface of the body, as well as of the 
extremities, was cold, and covered with a 
clammy perspiration, the face pallid, and the 
lips blanched. There was much mental alarm 
and great faintaess; the respiration was 
slightly laborious; the pulse scarcely perce p- 
tible, frequent, small, and weak. She burried- 
ly complained of pain above the rightinguioal 
region, which was rather tender upon pres- 
sure ; there was also pain in the loins, and 
of a bearing-down character, but unattended 
with any uterine discharge. The abdomen 
was not distended, and pressure produced 
bo pain except where stated, Some sick- 
Bess was present, which only once amounted 
to vomiting ; there was also slight headach 
and vertigo; the pain in an hour or two 
gradually spread over the abdomen, but was 
never intense. The complete prostration, 
anxiety, and distressing tendency to syncope, 
continued, notwithstanding the use of exter- 
nal heat, stimuli, and other means. The ab- 
domen became considerably enlarged ; the 
pulse imperceptible, without the slightest 
attempt at reaction, and the woman sunk 
exhausted a few mioutes past seven, P.m., 
eight hours and a half after being taken ill. 

was no impairment of the senses or 
the intellect uatil a short time previous to 
death. 

On examination of the body sixty hours 
after death, nearly three quarts of fluid and 
coagulated blood were found in the pelvis 
and abdomen, This was ascertained to 
have proveeded from a rupture of the right 
Fallopian tube, which contained a foetus, 
The ruptare was of a circular form, about 
the size of a aplit pee with rough and torn 
edges. It had taken place over the foctus. 
The tube where it inclosed the foetus was 
of the form and about the size of a large 


Butmeg. There was no appearance of vas- 


cularity around the edges of the lesion, al- 
though sanguineous effusion had taken place 
into the textures. There was thinoing of 
the tube, The uterus was as large as it is 
about the second month; the decidua was 
present, aod the cavity filled with a glairy 
fluid, All the other organs were healthy. 

I presented the ovariam and Fallopian 
tube, containing the fortus, to Dr. Conquest, 
who desired to deposit them in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The rupture of the tube, which had been 
correctly diagnosed in this instance, is not 
explicable by any external cause, since there 
was none which, apparently, in any way, 
could conduce to such an event; indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive how any cause, except 
a direct injury, could produce rupture of 
the tube, ‘e are, therefore, led to belie 
that, owing to the arrest of advancement 
the foetus (which circumstance, in this case, 
could pot be accounted for by any diminu. 
tion of the normal caliber of the tube be- 
tween the foetus and the uterus); dilatation 
and thinning of the tube goes on to such an 
extent, that, when attacked by infammation, 
the consequence of this distention, and the 
foetus acting as a foreign body, ulcerative 
absorption readily takes place, producing a 
lesion of the tube; the lesion itself will 
be enlarged, and its edges put on a lacerated 
appearance, in consequence of the distention 
aod contractility of the texture. There is 
no need, therefore, from the site and cir 
cular form of the aperture, to suppose that 
a portion of the tube sloughs, as the vital 
contractility of the distended texture will 
sufficiently explain the increase of an open- 
ing once made. The circular form of the 
aperture certainly strengthens this conclu 
sion, as, if the ruptere bad arisen from 
simple laceration, the solution of continuity 
would have assumed a different form, 
The absence of vascularity surrounding the 
lesion, to indicate that inflammation had 
taken place, may be accounted for by the 
blanching of the textures consequent on 
the protracted and excessive haemorrhage. 

Hackoey-road, Oct. 5, 1840. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE IN THE 
CASE OF CHOKING? 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str:—I sent you a hasty line or two on 
this subject last week. I now beg to adda 
few remarks on this interesting topic. 

In the cure of choking we may, iod 
say, “vite mors venit, aat victoria 
The remedy must be instant, and at hand, 
or the patient dies, 

It is well koown that vomiting is in- 


duced by 


1. A closare of the larynx. 
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2. An open state of the cardia. 

3. A violent expiratory effort. 

In aubtagel vomiting the state of 
things is the same, with exception of 
that of the cardia. 

Now what is the effect of a blow of 
some violence, with the flat hand, on the 
thorax in the case of choking? The larynx 
is closed; a violent expiratory movement 
is suddenly induced; aod an artificial wso- 
phageal vomiting is effected! This removes 
the source of all the danger. 

But if this mode of proceeding did not 
succeed, then, as I said before, we should 
endeavour to induce active vomiting, by 
irritating not the (let it be re. 
membered), but the fauces. A feather thrust 
into the pharynx is grasped and swallowed ; 
applied to the fauces, it irritates other 
nerves and induces vomiting. Ino this man- 
mer, again, the source of danger may be 
removed. 

If this plan should fail, the next proba- 
ble resource is a candle, used as a bougie, 
and thrust fearlessly first backwards to the 
spine, and then downwards towards the 
stomach. 

Your readers will excuse me for these 
observations. It is always well to have 
thought of cases of emergency beforehand, 
and to have predetermined, wheo we have 
time for consideration, what we ought to do 
I tremble even now to think what might 
have been the result of a few minutes’ delay 
in my own child's case! 

I wish these remarks to attract the attention 
of the General as well as the professional 
reader ; and, therefore, that the above liae or 
two may be emblazoned on your pages, by 
being printed in italics. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


October 10, 1840, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


U. C.—The title which a man may give 
himself does not establish his right to prac- 
tise medicine ; the law and the facts of the 
case must be determined on other grounds. 
The judge takes upon himself to expound 
the first ; the jury are required to pronounce 
upon the last. We could not advise U. C. 
to risk his fortune, and, probably, his suc- 
cess in life, by acting upon either of the 
schemes which he has proposed. 

The suggestions of a student with respect 
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A Student (Guy’s Hospital).—The class 
is in fault. Such neglect ought not to be 
permitted to pass without inflicting on the 
delinquent a well-timed, yet respectful, re- 
proof. Should there be a repetition of the 
offence, ourcorrespondent should write again, 
Mr, W. G. (Manchester).—The letter was 
mislaid and forgotten. On discovering it, it 
shall receive an early notice, provided the 
nature of the subject and the mode of its 
execution appear to demand either a favour- 
able or an unfavourable criticism. 


A Constant Reader is informed that the 
words “legally-qualified medical practi- 
tioner ” signify, when applied practically, a 
person who is practising, lawfully, ali, or 
any one, of the branches of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Serutator is too sharp for an anonymous 
writer. However, he must wait a week, in 
any shape. 

Mask’s letter shall be looked for, but we 
do not like the signature. 

The letter of A Dispensing Assistant is a 
riddle. We cannot understand him. 


The communication of A Practitioner and 
the address of Philanthropes, have been re- 
ceived. 

The letter of Mr. R. G. Hili and Mr, 
Elliot, of Carlisle, next week. 

(From a Correspondent.)\—On October 1, 
1840, Mr. Rowland Baldwin East, of Lon- 
don, was admitted a licentiate of the Apothe- 
earies’ Hall, of London. 

A Poor Apothecary (Stockport) writes in 
his letter:—“ The medical officers of the 
Stockport Union, with the exception of the 
surgeon for the Hyde district, at once accepted 
the terms proposed by the guardians.” Is 
not this an error of the pen? 

If A Real Sufferer will call at the office, 
we may furnish him with the means of afford- 
ing him real relief. 

The list of the eighteenpenny vaccination 
of Bristol, next week. 

We do not remember the newspaper said 
to have been sent from Deptford coming to 
hand. 


Errata.—In Mr. Edwards’ letter con- 
tained in the Number of Tue Laxcer for 
| Oct. 3rd, at page 66, second col., section 7, 
‘line 46, for “obstruction ” read distinction ; 
and at line 57, for “ determination” read 
deterioration. 

Errata in Dr. Sharpey’s Lecture. —At page 
74, col. 1, line 10, for “to investigate” read 


to some of the lectures at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, is under consideration. We must 
request our correspondents to adopt some 
other signatures than those of “A Pupil” 
and “A Student,” having reeeived twenty- 
three letters with those signatures during 
the present week, 


in investigating ; line 60, before “mem- 
branes” insert serous ; col. 2, line 7, for “‘ its 
| minute” read their exact ; line 8, for “its” 
read their; page 75, col. 1, line 51, for “ in- 
genious” read ingenuous; page 76, col. 1, 
30, for “German” read general ; line 
62, after “ knowledge ” insert of arithmetic. 


